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ABOUT    THE    CHINES  E 


HERE  we  have  a  picture  of  a  Chinese  garden,  and  an  odd 
looking  garden  it  is.  But  it  is  no  more  strange  than  uian.v 
other  things  pertaining  to  that  wonderful  people,  the  Chinese. 
In  their  country  every  pos- 
sible inch  of  arable  ground 
is  utilized  and  made  to  yield 
something;  in  fact,  some 
kinds  of  vegetables  used  by 
the  people  as  food  are  grown 
in  the  water.  They  also 
occasionally  build  gardens  or 
conservatories  over  lakes  or 
ponds  of  water,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  picture.  Indeed, 
on  some  of  the  large  lakes 
in  China  "artificially  con- 
structed floating  islands, 
with  houses,  fields  and  in- 
habitants, animals,  and 
birds,  are  sometimes  seen." 

The  Chinese  are  adepts  at 
gardening  and  are  very  fond 
of  flowers.  The  water  lily 
is  greatly  prized  by  them 
both  for  ornament  and  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  taste  for 
flowers,  we  can  scarcely  find 
a  Chinese  laundry  in  this 
country  without  flowering 
plants  of  some  kind,  genei'- 
ally  of  a  bulbous  nature, 
growing   in  their  windows. 

We  have  samples  of  Chin- 
ese market  gardening  in  Salt 
Lake  < 'ity.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  tawny-colored  peo- 
p'e  are  engaged  here  in  that 
line  and  manage  to  compete 
with  their  more  enliglitened 

neighb<jrs  tdo,  not  only  in  lli('i|naiilily  and  i|Uality  ol'  vc^getables, 
but  also  in  .slirewdncs.s  in  disposing  oi'  tiicir  prodm-ts.  They  do 
their  own  markcling,  generally  carrying  their  vegetables  around 


in  true  Chinese  style— in  large  baskets  suspended  fi-om  the  ends 
of  a  pole  which  is  balanced  over  the  shoulder  of  the  peddler. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  take  advantage  of  the  more  lazy 

style  of  our  country  and  haul 
what  they  have  to  sell  about, 
from  house  to  house,  in  a 
wagon  drawn  by  a  span  of 
horses.  The  Chinese  s  em 
to  be  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves quite  readily  to  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in 
any  country  they  may  chance 
to  inhabit.  They  conform 
quite  easily  to  the  system  of 
irrigating  which  is  necessary 
in  this  country,  but  that 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  irrigating  has  to  be 
practiced  to  some  extent  in 
their  native  country.  They 
seem  to  understand  the  ad- 
vantage of  stirring  up  the 
soil  around  the  plants  to  let 
the  warm  air  penetrate  to 
the  roots,  and  they  may  be 
fie(|uently  seen  engaged  in 
this  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  mosf  of  their 
neighliors  are  in  bed.  In 
this  ])articular  they  set  an 
example  which  many  people 
claiming  to  be  more  enhght- 
encd  might  profitably  copy 
after. 

.Many    things   about    the 

appearance  and  habits  oi'the 

Chinese   seem  to    us    very 

ab.surd   and   ludicrous,    but 

we  must  not  fiiraet  that  they 

have    some   good   qualities 

that  are  very  cunimiMidablc,  and  in  .studying  the  characteristics 

ol'  any  people,  these  arc  the  ones  we  should  pay  most  attention 

to,  and  then  try  to  emulate  them.     There  is  one  (juality  they 
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possess  in  an  eminent  degree  that  we  ^iH  mention,  as  wc  think 
it  should  point  a  niorul  to  all  our  readers.  There  is  a  (|uict, 
patient  persistence  about  them  that  overcomes  all  obstacles. 

The  Mantchu  Tartars  invaded  China  in  the  17th  centurj-, 
and  actually  obtained  po.ssession  of  the  povernment  in  the  year 
1644.  They  were  a  more  warlike  race  than  the  Chinese,  and 
they  gained  a  comparatively  easy  victory,  but  "though  they 
succeeded  in  their  coniiuest,  though  they  chansed  the  dress 
of  the  Chinese,  though  they  placed  a  Tartar  monarch  on  the 
throne,  and  though  they  have  been  the  chief  military  i>ower 
in  China,  they  have  themselves  .suffered  a  far  severer,  though 
.slower,  conquest  at  the  hands  of  the  vani|uished." 

The  Chinese  quietly  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 
taking  that  course  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  best  with 
little  regard  to  the  dictates  of  the  invaders,  and  yet  without 
any  hostile  demonstration  until  thej'  gradually  absorbed  the 
Tartars.  The  conqueror.s  have  gradually  become  as.simi!ated 
to  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  until  they  have  lost  their 
identity. 

Mr.  Fleming  in  his  "Travels  on  Horseback  in  ^Mantchu 
Tartary,'"  says : 

"By  dint  of  their  extraordinary  industry,  thrifty  hab'ts.  an 
uncea.sing  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  by  any  amount  of  plod- 
ding, cunning,  or  hardship,  the  Chinaman  has  wormed  himself 
beyond  the  ( Ireat  Wall,  built  towns  and  villages,  cultivated 
every  rood  of  land,  and  is  at  once  the  farmer  and  the  trader 
everywhere.  He  claims  the  best  partof  Mantchurlaas  his  own, 
and  dares  even  tci  scandalize  the  Tartar  race  in  their  own 
capital,  though  it  is  barely  two  centuries  siiice  that  race  filed 
in  long  cavalry  troops  throush  those  gates  at  Shan-kis-Kwan, 
and  were  introduced  by  an  indiscreet  Chinese  general  to  the 
vast  empire  which  they  soon  coiii|uered  and  sternly  governed. 

"Now  the  Chinese  seem  the  cnn(|uerors,  for  they  have  not 
only  obtained  possession  of  the  land,  and  converted  it  into  a 
region  thoroughly  Chinese,  but  they  have  impo.sed  their  Ian- 
gunge,  their  habits  and  customs,  and  every  trait  belonging  to 
them,  on  those  of  the  original  occupants  who  choose  to  mix 
with  them,  and  ousted  every  grim  old  banner-man  who  would 
not  condescend  to  shop-keeping,  or  handling  the  sjiade  or 
plow. 

"There  is  not  the  most  trifling  M.'tntchu  word  to  designate 
town,  hamlet,  mountain,  or  river,  in  use  among  the  people 
now  a-days,  and  anytliing  that  might  at  all  tell  of  the  character 
and  power  of  the  original  proprietors  is  entirely  effuced.  If 
the  Mantchus  obtained  pos.session  o(  the  Dragon  Throne  at 
I'ekin,  partly  by  force  of  arms  in  military  prowess,  and  jiartly 
by  perfidy,  aided  fiy  rebellions  among  the  Chinese  themselves; 
if  they  compelled  the  hundreds  of  millions  over  whom  they 
found  cause  to  rule  to  alter  their  dress,  wear  tails,  and  jicrbaps 
smoke  tobacco — the  people  thus  subjugated  have  made  anjple 
retaliation  V>y  wiping  out  every  trace  of  their  invaders  in  tin  ir 
own  country,  ami  leaving  the  existence  of  the  usurpers  all  but 
tradilionar>-  in  the  metropolis  where,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
they  held  their  court,  and  where  one  of  their  kings  boldly 
vowed  vengeance  for  seven  great  grievances  that  he  imagined 
hid  been  brouL'ht  on  him  by  the  ('hinese  emperor." 

The  moral  we  would  like  to  convey  to  our  young  readers  by 
this  example  from  the  historv-  of  the  oldest  empire  in  existence 

i^  this:     T/n    •ipinin,!!!  nf  llinnilll  III  I  It  ijx  en  II  lint  In-   rniitinl/iil   1,11 

forrr  nf  nrnis.  The  ('hiocse  were  subjugated  by  the  Tartars, 
and  had  laws  imposed  upon  them  which  they  did  not  relish, 
but  the  Chinese  still  believi-d  their  own  customs,  laiiL'uaee  and 
laws  to  be  thf  \wA — as  ihey  had  a  right  to.  They  made  no 
public  demonstration,  liowever,  of  their  opinion,  jiut  <|iiietly 


moved  along,  doing  as  they  considered  best,  and  teaching  their 
children  to  follow  their  example,  and  we  know  the  result. 

The  Latter  day  Saints  have  their  peculiarities,  which  by 
the  way,  differ  from  those  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  they  are 
bated  and  ridiculed  for  those  peculiarities  as  much  as  the 
Chine.se  ever  were,  even  in  California.  T?ut  this  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  abandon  them.  They  should  be  as  invinci- 
ble on  those  points  which  they  know  to  bo  correct  as  the 
Chinese  ever  were.  They  need  not  contest  them,  though, 
by  force  of  arms  any  more  than  the  Chinese  did.  There  is 
a  force  in  quiet  persistence  that  is  far  more  potent  than  vio- 
lent opposition.  Tlie  Saints  should  be  as  impervious  to  the 
opinions  and  influences  of  their  opponents  as  the  Chinese 
were  to  those  of  the  Tartars.  The  public  sentiment  to 
which  they  .should  give  heed  is  that  which  is  born  of  an 
honest  conviction  of  right,  and  not  that  which  is  dictated  by 
avarice,  lust  or  a  desire  for  popularity. 

When  the  Saints  learn  this  le.s.son  and  practice  it  in  their 
lives  with  the  same  fidelity  that  the  Chinese  have  their  policy, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  3'oung  of  our  community  being 
turned  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  by  those  who  come 
among  us  for  that  purpose.  What  have  the  opinions  and 
traditions  of  the  sectarian  world  to  do  with  us?  We  should 
be  proof  against  them.  We  have  a  higher  law  to  govern  us. 
What  have  the  fashions  of  the  licentious,  extravagant  or 
thoughtless  to  do  with  us?  We  should  care  no  more  for 
them  than  the  (^hinanian  does.  The  Chinese  can  live  in  the 
stylish  and  fashionable  cities  of  America  year  after  year  and 
never  once  abandon  the  comfortable  and  original  cut  of  their 
clothes,  or  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  the  constant  changes 
in  fashion  occurring  about  them.  In  this  they  command  our 
.admiration,  odd  as  their  fashions  appear  to  us.  The  Saints 
have  it  in  their  power  to  establish  a  public  sentiment  of  their 
own,  that  will  influence  tho.se  who  come  among  them  and  are 
opposed  to  them  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Tartars  were 
influenced  by  the  customs  of  the  Chinese,  in  time,  and  we 
trust  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  do  so. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 


{Continued  from  page  I'.i"). 


ELUKR  Or.SON  riJ.VTT,  who  presided  over  the  branches 
of  the  Church  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Stales,  is.sued 
his  farewell  message  to  the  Saints  in  those  parts,  in  November 
LSI.'),  prior  to  taking  his  departure  for  Nauvoo,  to  join  the 
Saints  in  their  removal  westward.  He  expressed  his  joy  at 
the  thought  that  the  time  bad  come  when  the  Saints  were  to 
leave  the  scenes  where,  lor  almost  sixteen  years,  they  hail 
met  with  only  the  most  bitter  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  who  for  the  most  part  were  iirof(>s.sors  of 
relii-'ion. 

Of  the  removal  he  said:  "I'erbaps  wc  may  have  to  suffer 
much  in  the  land  of  our  exile,  but  our  sulVerings  will  be  from 
another  cause — there  will  be  no  (Christian  banditti  to  afflict  us 
ail  the  day  long — no  holy,  pious  priests  to  murder  us  by 
scores — no  editors  to  urge  on  house-burning,  devastation  and 
death.  If  wo  ilie  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  we  shall  tiic  where  f'rceilom  reigns  triiiniphantlv. 
fjiberty  in  a  .solitary  place,  and  in  a  desert,  is  far  more  prefer- 
able than  martyrdom  in  these  jiioiis  iStates.  ' 


^ 
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It  had  been  decided  that  the  Mcsstengor,  a  paper  published 
in  Now  York,  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  by  Samuel 
Brannan,  should  suspend  publication,  and  that  the  editor 
should  charter  a  vessel  and  take  his  press  and  fixtures,  as  also 
a  company  of  Saints  from  the  eastern  branches  by  sea,  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  California,  as  the  distance  to  travel 
from  that  point  to  their  probable  destination  in  the  Rooky 
Slountains,  it  was  thought  would  not  be  great,  and  the  trip 
would  be  attended  with  much  less  expense.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  had  means  sufficient  to  buy  for  themselves 
teams  and  outfit,  were  advised  to  make  their  way  to  Nauvoo, 
to  join  the  Saints  there  and  journey  westward. 

From  the  encouragement  the  mob  had  received  in  being 
allowed  to  go  free  of  punishment  after  the  committal  of  their 
many  crimes,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  cease 
their  deeds  of  violence.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  blood  of 
innocence  still  stained  their  hands,  and  the  cries  of  distress 
from  the  homeless  outcasts  who  had  been  plundered  ot  their 
substance  and  had  their  houses  burned  were  yet  to  be  heard, 
the  merciless  fiends  essayed  still  further  outrages.  At  Camp 
Creek,  about  thirty  of  them  surrounded  the  house  of  Samuel 
Hicks,  at  midnight,  called  Mr.  Hicks  out  of  bed  and  stated 
that  they  were  the  governor's  troops  direct  from  Carthage. 
Without  allowing  him  to  clothe  himself  they  forced  him  away ; 
after  which,  though  both  his  wife  and  child  were  at  the  time 
sick  with  the  ague,  they  were  allowed  scarcely  time  to  get  out 
of  the  house  and  remove  a  fe^  of  their  household  goods,  when 
the  house  was  fired.  After  the  flames  had  burst  through  the 
roof  and  made  such  progress  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  quench  them,  Hicks,  chilled  through  with  the  cold  night 
air.  and  shaking  with  the  ague,  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
mob  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  smoking  ruins  of  his  house, 
while  the  mob  went  their  way.  Another  house  was  also  fired 
in  the  same  vicinity,  about  the  same  time.  The  statement  of 
the  mob  that  they  were  the  governor's  troops,  was  probably 
not  true,  as  a  number  of  them  were  recognized  as  old  mob- 
bers. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  party  of  them  appeared  at  midnight  in 
the  Green  Plains  precinct,  and  set  a  straw  stack,  the  property  of 
Solomon  Hancock,  on  fire,  and  then  concealed  themselves  near 
b}\  When  the  owner  of  the  stack  and  a  number  of  others 
rallied  to  the  .scene  to  extingui.«h  the  firo,  the  mob  shot  at 
them  and  killed  Elder  Edmund  Durfee,  an  old  member  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  men  in  the  country. 
Though  the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast  around  the  others,  none 
of  them  were  hurt  in  the  least.  Some  of  the  mob  engaged 
in  the  tragic  affair,  afterwards  boasted  that  they  .shot  Durfee 
in  order  to  win  a  wager  of  a  gallon  of  whisky,  that  the  stack 
had  been  .^et  on  fire  to  cause  an  alarm  and  draw  the  men  out, 
and  that  by  killing  him  they  won  the  whisky. 

News  of  the  action  of  the  mob  was  immediately  sent  to 
Major  Warren,  and  his  interference  requested.  He  evinced 
considerable  energy  in  hunting  up  the  guilty  parties,  and 
actually  followed  one  man  into  Missouri  to  arrest  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  governor's  boast  that  the  troops  were  .saving 
the  Saints  from  total  destruction,  Major  Warren  acknowledged 
to  Sheriff  Backenstos  that  the  killing  of  Durfee  never  would 
have  occurred  had  the  troops  not  been  in  the  County.  Though 
no  evidence  was  wanting  to  convict  the  men  who  were  guilty 
of  the  deed,  as  several  of  the  brethren  who  were  witnes.ses  of 
the  scene  were  summoned  and  appeared  at  the  court  at  the 
examination  of  the  caso  to  give  in  their  testimony,  and  the 
affidavits  of  others  were  sent,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
reriuest  of  the  State  attorney,  the  trial  resulted  in  just  such  a 


farce  as  the  many  previous  ones  had  done,  where  the  Saints 
were  the  injured  parties.  Their  testimony  was  unheeded  and 
the  case  was  dismissed  without  oven  a  grand  jury  having 
been  summoned. 

The  labors  of  the  Saints  about  this  time  were  mainly  for 
the  accomplishment  of  two  objects:  thefinishingof  the  temple 
and  preparing  to  remove  in  the  spring. 

Wagon  shops  were  established  all  over  the  city,  and  every 
available  wheelwright,  as  well  as  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers, and  a  great  many  others  who  had  never  worked 
before  at  either  business,  were  employed  making  wagons. 
Green  timber  in  large  quantities  was  cut  and  hauled  into  the 
city,  where  it  was  "seasoned"  ready  for  being  made  up  by 
being  boiled  in  salt  water  or  dried  in  kilns.  Iron  was  obtained 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  fit  them  up,  and  blacksmiths 
were  engaged  day  and  night  working  at  them.  Many  of  the 
wagons  made  were  rude  affairs,  not  so  nicely  painted  and 
ironed  as  those  now  in  common  use;  in  fact,  but  very  little 
iron,  so  necessary  an  element  in  their  manufacture,  was  u.?ed 
in  the  construction  of  many  of  them,  it  being  so  exceedingly 
scarce.  Many  were  actually  made  without  iron  for  tires, 
hoops  of  wood  being  used  instead. 

The  work  on  the  temple  had  progressed  so  far  that  the 
attic  story  was  plastered  and  ready  for  use,  and  on  the  30th 
of  November  it  was  dedicated. 

(To   he    Conti'nned.) 


TRIP    FROM    VIRGINIA    TO 
NORTH    CAROLINA. 


BY  H.   G.    BOYLE. 


( Condnikd. ) 
'T'AKING  leave  of  our  kind  and  worthy  friend.  Dr.  C.  L. 
-*-  Cook,  two  day's  travel  brought  us  to  our  destination  in 
Burke  County,  where  we  spent  two  weeks  very  plea.santly 
visiting  and  preaching  among  our  friends,  the  Lindsays  and 
others,  and  where  we  baptized  two  members  into  the  Church. 

On  our  return  to  Virginia,  according  to  agreement,  we 
stayed  over  night  again  with  Dr.  C.  L.  Cook. 

Almost  the  first  thing  he  had  to  say  after  we  met  him,  was 
that  P^xState  Senator  Hampton  (not  Wade  Hampton)  had, 
only  a  few  days  before,  written  a  request  for  him  to  meet  him 
at  a  certain  point  on  the  Yadkin  River  and  to  baptize  him  into 
the  Campbellite  church.  "Now,"  he  added,  "you  'Mormon.s' 
have  convinced  me  that  I  have  no  authority  to  baptize,  and 
not  being  in  the  habit  of  violating  my  conscience,  I  wrote 
him  that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  J?ut 
T  did  not  possess  the  moral  courage  to  tell  him  frankly  that 
two  '^lormon'  Elders  had  convinced  me  that  I  did  not  hold 
autliority  to  administer  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel." 

Again  he  kept  us  up  till  midnight,  talking,  answering 
questions  and  explaining  many  points  of  doctrine.  And  when 
he  lit  us  to  bed,  he  asked  if  wc  had  any  curio.sity  to  know  his 
opinion  of  us.  I  answered,  "Yes."  "Well,"  said  he,  "I 
think  you  'Mormons'  have  got  the  bull  by  the  horns;  and  my 
candid  opinion  is  that  you  arc  perfectly  able  to  hold  him." 

The  next  morning,  in  takingour  leave  of  him,  ho  said,  "You 
need  not  be  surjjrised  if  you  see  me  in  Utah  some  time." 

The  rains  had  raised  the  Yadkin  Ri\er  to  such  a  hight 
that  we  could  not  be  ferried  across,  so  we  traveled  four  miles 
from  the  ferry  to  Booneville,  and  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  in  the 
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pl^ce,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  obtained  a  hall  for  us  to 
preach  in.  We  held  meeting  four  limes  while  waiting  for 
the  river  to  go  down,  so  that  we  could  cross.  At  these  meet- 
ings we  were  confronted  by  some  of  the  priests  of  the  town, 
who  wished  to  ask  many  questions,  but  would  only  ask  through 
Squire  Reed,  being  afraid  to  tackle  us  personally. 

We  preached  as  we  traveled  wherever  we  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  were  troubled  not  a  little  by  high  water  in  the 
streams  we  had  to  cross. 

I  remember  one  Jay  we  were  very  tired — in  fact,  almost 
worn  out,  so  we  concluded  at  about  two  p.  m.,  that  as  soon  as 
we  could  obtain  a  place  to  put  up  at,  we  would  stop  for  that 
day.  Consequently,  we  commenced  askins  at  one  place  after 
another,  alternately,  to  get  to  stay  over  night.  This  continued 
till  sundown,  and  we  had  not  yet  found  a  place  to  stay.  It 
was  Eider  Di.x's  turn  to  ask  at  the  next  hou.sc,  and  as  we 
approached  it  we  saw  a  young  man  standing  in  the  front  of 
the  porch  and  an  elderly,  gray-haired  man  sitting  in  the  back 
of  the  porch  with  his  chair  leaning  against  the  wall.  Brother 
Di.x  inquired  if  we  could  get  to  stay  over  night  there.  The 
young  man,  instead  of  answering  yes  or  no,  asked  where  we 
were  from. 

Brother  Dix  replied,  "W^e  are  from  every  place  but  this, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  let  us  stay  over  night,  we  .«hall  soon  be 
away  from  here." 

The  old  gentleman  on  hearins  this  answer,  laughed  heartily, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath,  I  heard  him  tell  the 
young  man  to  invite  us  in,  as  it  would  pay  to  keep  a  man  that 
could  answer  a  question  like  that. 

Elder  Dix  and  I  had  agreed  between  ourselves  long  before 
night,  that  wherever  we  stayed  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
let  the  folks  know  that  we  were  "Mormons,"  as  we  felt  too 
nearly  worn  out  to  be  kept  up  till  midnight,  as  was  customary. 
However,  we  were  doomed  to  failure  on  that  point.  A  few 
minutes  after  we  were  seated,  the  old  gentleman,  looking 
straight  at  me.  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  not  traveled  that 
road  before. 

"Yes,  .sir,"  I  replied. 

"Are  you  not  a  preacher?  '  he  then  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  again. 

"And,"  he  coctinued,  "are  you  not  a  'Mormon'  preacher?" 

In  truth   I  was  compelled  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  again. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  have  heard  of  you  before.  You  have 
stayed  over  night  with  Jerry  Turner,  below  here,  and  he  is 
my  son.  He  was  telling  me  all  about  you  ;  and  ever  since  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  .see  you." 

So  there  was  no  help  for  it.  We  were  in  for  a  talk  til] 
midnight  a.i  u.sual.  However,  we  were  not  troubled  much 
till  we  had  partaken  of  a  good  supper  and  were  somewhat 
rested. 

A  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  there,  and  who  was  a 
Baptist  preacher,  started  in  on  us  first,  and  was  so  signally 
defeated  at  the  first  round,  that  he  went  off  to  bed,  apparently 
much  disgusted.  But  the  old  gentleman  and  the  family 
stayed  by  us  till  twelve  o'clock,  manifesting  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  seeming  anxious  for  us  to  spend  a  few  days  with  them. 

The  next  morning  it  was  raining,  and  we  remained  under 
.^Ir.  Turner's  hospitable  roof  another  day  and  night,  when  he 
was  guild  enough  to  hitch  his  team  to  a  wagon  and  lake  us 
down  to  where  his  son,  Jerry,  lived,  and  spend  another  night 
in  our  company.  He  assured  us  repeatedly  that  we  could 
raise  up  a  large  church  in  his  (bounty  (  Patrick  Co.,  Va. )  if  we 
would  make  tlie  effort.  For  want  of  time,  however,  we  could 
ot  make   tin'  effort  then,  as  we  were  getting  a  company  of 


some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  Saints  ready  to  emigrate  to 
Utah  ;  and  through  the  providences  governing  a  mission- 
ary's life,  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Patrick  County  since. 

Leaving  Jerry  Turner's  the  next  morning,  we  did  not  meet 
with  the  good  luck  that  we  did  in  finding  our  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Turner,  Sen.,  for  we  tried  at  every  house  we  came  to  from 
four  o'clock  p.  m  ,  till  so  late  at  night  that  the  people  had  all 
.gone  to  bed,  without  getting  permis.sion  to  stay  over  night. 
And  this  failure  was  not  owing  to  our  being  "Mormons,  "  or  a 
want  of  money,  for  we  did  not  take  the  pains  to  inform  them 
in  advance  as  to  whom  we  were  ;  and  as  to  money,  we  were 
not  destitute. 

However,  late  in   the  night  we  came  to  a  s-chool  house  near, 
the  roadside,  which  we  found  unlocked,  and  with  a  fire  place 
containing  a  bushel  of  live  coals  buried  in  the  ashes,  while 
.something  like  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  dry  wood  and  chips  lay 
in  one  corner. 

An  opportunity  like  this,  on  a  cold,  frosty  night  in  March, 
was  a  thing  to  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  And,  like 
Paul  of  old,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  three  taverns, 
we   "thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

Elder  Dix  observed  that  we  could  do  first-rate  if  we  had 
.some  supper,  or  if  we  had  only  had  our  dinners. 

This  brought  a  faint  recollection  to  my  memory  of  hearing 
Sister  Lind.say  say  something  about  putting  up  a  lunch  for  us 
in  my  valise,  which  I  immediately  examined,  and  to  our 
infinite  satisfaction  found  a  lot  of  ".something  good  to  eat." 

After  partaking  of  a  substantial  meal  and  attending  to  our 
prayers.  Elder  Dix  again  made  the  remark,  "Now  this  is  first- 
rate  if  we  only  had  a  good  bed  to  sleep  in,"  to  which  I 
replied  that  if  we  were  granted  every  desire  and  every  com- 
fort, I  would  soon  begin  to  think  our  lot  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  "Mormon"  missionary's  life. 

The  next  morning  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  getting 
our  breakfast  at  the  first  house  we  applied  to.  And  before 
the  close  of  another  day  we  reached  our  friends,  the  Saints, 
in  Franklin  County,  Virginia. 

And  such  are  the  labors  and  incidents  of  common  "Mor- 
mon" mi.s.sionary  life  in  the  Southern  States. 


f>HiENT  youhselvb:s 


HY  .1.   H.    W. 


THE  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  caption  of 
this  aitiele  is  from  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  language 
of  ca.stern  nation.s.  It  signifies  in  its  primary  sense  to  know 
where  the  sun  rises,  or  which  is  the  east.  When  this  is  known, 
it  will  be  easy  to  a.scertain  the  other  cardinal  i)oints  of  the 
compass.  Hence,  in  a  broader  and  more  general  sense,  it 
signifies  to  understand  our  relations  to  God,  to  each  other,  and 
to  society  in  general. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  to  'consider  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  but  a  few  reflections  on  it  may  prove  beneficial  to 
the  readers  of  the  iNSTimr'Toit. 

When  a  little  more  than  thirty  si.\  years  ago,  a  band  of  [ler- 
secuted  exiles  were  seen  fleeing  from  theii-  beautiful  homes, 
I  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  a  blood-thirsty. relentless  mobj 
carrying  with  them  their  sick  and  wounded,  halt  and  blind 
and  slowly  di.sappearing  behind  the  western  horizon,  how 
few   realized   that    this  little   band,    .so  few  itj  nunibers  and  so 
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feeble  in  strength,  would  soon  become  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty 
people !     Yet  so  it  was. 

Leaving  behind  them  the  buds  and  boughs  and  bloom  of 
an  advanced  civilization,  the  shelter  of  homes,  the  sympathy 
of  friends  and  the  fierce  scorn  of  their  enemies — across 
deserts  so  prostrate  under  the  throbbing  light  that  the 
very  silence  seemed  to  cry  out  at  the  approach  of  a  human 
footstep — over  barren  mountains  and  through  rugged  canyons, 
this  little  band  came  at  length  to  the  shores  of  the  American 
Dead  Sea.  And  here,  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  with  only 
the  bleak  mountains,  the  gilded  morning,  the  painted  hunset, 
and  the  glimmer  of  that  tideless  sea  about  them,  they  gave 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  the  fulfillment  of  which  has 
compelled  even  the  reluctant  admiration  of  their  enemies.  The 
desert  has  been  made  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
they  who  were  considered  too  vile  to  dwell  among  so-called 
Christian  people  have,  in  the  providence  of  God,  built  up  a 
civilization  so  far  superior  to  all  that  has  preceded  it  that 
travelers  from  distant  lands  are  struck  with  admiration  on 
beholding  it- 
Utah  is  no  longer  an  obscure,  isolated  or  distant  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  lies  in  the  very  center  of  the  intense 
activity  of  the  great  west,  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
the  great  lines  of  transcontinental  railways,  which  are  con- 
stantly carrying  through  her  capital  not  only  the  agents  of 
commerce  but  also  tourists,  journalists,  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Salt  Lake  City  has  annually 
more  distinguished  visitors  than  any  other  city  of  equal  size  in 
the  wide,  wide  world.  And  what  do  they  find?  The  phi- 
losopher finds  abundant  material  for  scientific  examination 
and  reflection.  The  political  economist  discovers  that  there 
is  a  higher  and  stronger  law  than  the  one  expounded  by 
Adam  Smith.  And  the  orthodox  clergyman  ascertains  to  his 
surprise,  and  possibly  to  his  disgust,  that  the  thing  he  calls  a 
religious  fraud  is  really  a  dispensation  in  which  God  has 
re-established  in  this  practical  and  skeptical  age  the  religious 
power  and  authority  which  prevailed  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Nor  is  the  grandeur  of  the  theme  lessened  when 
we  consider  the  history  of  this  people.  They  have,  on 
account  of  their  faith,  endured  ridicule,  abuse,  outrage  and 
persecution,  and  never  flinched  in  all  the  long  and  terrible 
ordeal.  Descended,  as  many  of  them  are,  from  the  Pi'ri- 
tans,  they  have  displayed  a  moral  courage  and  undergone 
sufferings  which  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  much-vaunted 
trials  of  the  New  England  fathers. 

The  peculiar  wants  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  are  also 
worthy  of  deep  and  careful  consideration.  Never  was  there 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  race  when  learning  and  general 
intelligence  were  so  well  diffused  as  at  the  present.  The  press 
is  throwing  off  continually  its  millions  of  printed  pages 
which  are  scattered  broadcast  as  the  leaves  of  autumn. 

Never  was  there  a  time  of  more  intense  activity.  Who 
can  pass  through  the  crowded  streets  of  our  cities,  listen  to 
the  throbbiogs  of  the  steam  engine,  the  hum  of  machinery, 
gaze  at  the  vast  trains  that  are  driven  with  fire  and  vapor 
along  our  railways,  or  view  those  magnificent  structures  that 
cro,ss  the  mighty  deep  without  feeling  that  this  is  an 
earnest  age  ? 

Now  this  earnest,  active,  thinking  age  demands  a  religion 
that  has  life  and  power  in  it.  Not  a  religion  of  cold  formality 
and  narrow  sectarianism,  but  a  religion  that  will  .satisfy  the 
intellect  with  its  truths,  and  touch  the  heart  with  its  love, 
and  sway  the  will   with   its  persuasiveness,   and   gratify  the 


taste  with  its  beauties,  and  fill  the  imagination  with  its  sub- 
limities. A  religion  is  wanted  that  will  enlist  upon  its  side 
the  whole  nature  of  man  and  command  his  willing  and 
devoted  homage  ;  a  religion  that,  bearing  the  full  impress  of 
its  Author's  image,  shall  carry  its  own  credentials  with  it, 
and  which,  clothed  with  all  the  elements  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  love  and  of  power, 
shall  be  revered  by  all  those  who  love  the  truth,  and  dreaded 
by  all  who  love  it  not. 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  mind  that  the  strife  and 
confusion  and  babel  of  the  six  hundred  jarring  sects  of 
Christendom  can  not  do  this.  Their  half-deserted  cathedrals 
and  cold,  formal  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  march 
of  infidelity  and  crime,  attest  the  fact  that  they  have  lo,st 
their  hold  on  the  masses  of  men. 

At  the  present  hour  there  is  a  peculiar  call  for  the  devotion 
of  the  highest  powers  of  genius  and  intellect  to  the  direction 
of  the  future.  It  is  not  piety  alone  that  is  needed,  nor 
strength  of  body,  nor  vigor  of  mind,  nor  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, nor  purity  of  taste,  but  all  of  these  united. 

Every  young  person  is  under  great  responsibilities  to 
develop  not  merely  his  own  talents,  but  also  to  bring  into  the 
light  and  cherish  all  the  latent  talent  which  comes  under  his 
influence.  Vast  trea.sures  of  thought,  of  pure  and  generous 
aspirations  and  of  moral  and  religious  worth,  exist  unknown 
all  around  us,  which  are  never  called  forth  to  adorn  human 
nature  and  bless  mankind. 

The  days  of  the  past  have  emptied  their  treasures  into  the 
cradles  of  to-day;  the  coming  years  will  receive  their  treasures 
from  the  present.  The  ship  that  bears  our  country's  hope  is 
taking  on  supplies  for  her  voyage  down  the  turbid  stream  of 
coming  years,  and  childland  is  the  harbor  where  the  bark  is 
moored. 

One  of  the  poets  writes: 

"A  pebble  on  the  streamlet  scant 

Has  changed  the  course  of  many  a  river, 
A  dewdrop  on  the  baby  plant 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever." 

To  how  many  thousands  of  young  hearts  do  the  older 
minds  with  whom  they  associate  become  the  slanting  stone 
that  changes  their  course  of  life,  turning  them  towards  the 
truth  or  away  from  its  holy  light!  How  solemn  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  those  who  counsel  or  influence  the  young ! 
How  careful  the  young  should  be  to  listen  only  to  the  counsel 
of  the  wise  and  good,  and  to  choo.se  the  course  which  will 
lead  to  happiness  here  and  exaltation  hereafter  ! 

To  live  simply  as  insulated  beings,  for  selfish  purposes 
regardless  of  others'  welfare,  is  a  great  error  and  a  serious 
injustice  to  po.sterity.  We  must  take  our  stand  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  set  those  great  wheels  in  motion  which 
in  their  revolution  are  to  spread  light  and  life  and  joy  through- 
out the  world.  While  we  place  our  whole  trust  in  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  must  act  as  those  who  recollect 
their  origin  and  are  conscious  of  the  high  destiny  to  which 
Providence  calls  them.  We  must  take  no  middle  ground. 
We  must  hold  no  neutral  position  ;  but  bring  to  aid  us  in  our 
great  work  every  power  that  we  possess,  every  opportunity 
that  God  may  give  us. 


A  MAN  is  circumficribed  in  all  his  ways  by  God's  provi- 
dence just  as  he  is  in  a  ship;  for  though  the  man  may  walk 
freely  upon  the  decks,  he  must  go  whither  the  ship  bears 
him. 
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REVIE^W     OF     AN     ACTIVE    LIFE. 


{(_  'orichideJ.y 

ON  Sunday,  September  16th,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  aecom- 
panying  President  Taylor,  the  Twelve,  Bishop  Hunter, 
his  counselors,  and  a  number  of  other  invited  guests,  in  a 
special  car  to  Logan,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  corner 
stones  of  the  temple. 

In  the  providences  of  God  my  Heavenly  Father,  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  associated  with  others  in  getting  up 
jubilees  and  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  the  Assembly  Hall,  etc.  Also  in  getting  up  the  old 
folks'  excursions. 

For  nearly  twenty-one  years  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing as  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  13th  Ward,  which  ])Osition 
required  a  monthly  visit  to  the  ftimilies  of  the  Saints  in  that 
Ward.  For  the  benefit  of  my  young  friends  who  may  be 
called  to  act  in  that  branch  of  the  Priesthood,  I  would  say, 
let  your  fxamplc  always  tally  with  your  teachings ;  this  will 
give  weight  and  stability  to  your  character  and  greatly  add  to 
your  usefulness.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  you  teach 
by  precept  the  importance  of  being  punctual  in  attending 
public  meetings,  fast  meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  offerings,  the  observance  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  etc.,  and  in  your  practice  or  example  you  fail  to 
observe  them  yourselves,  your  words  will  have  but  little  effect 
and  your  usefulness  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Therefore,  I 
would  say,  let  us  educate  ourselves  in  the  daily  observance  of 
those  duties  and  privileges  which  the  gospel  enjoins,  and  we 
can  then  kindly  recommend  to  others  what  ministers  so  largely 
to  our  own  growth  and  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  will  make  us  consistent  members  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  W'e  liave  neither  promi.se  nor 
assurance  of  enjoying  the  Spirit  of  God  only  as  we  keep  His 
commandments. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  in 
my  experience  to  know  how  to  sing,  having  had  to  start  the 
tunes  in  .several  public  meetincs  for  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  pa.st.  As  facilities  have  greatly  increased  of  late 
for  our  youth  to  atquire  a  knowledge  of  music,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  my  young  friends  of  both  sexes  to 
learn,  and  then  be  willing  to  use  their  talents  wherever  they 
are  needed,  either  in  the  Sunday  school.  Ward  meetings  or  in 
concerts  for  the  benefit  of  some  u.seful  institution. 

Never  let  your  talents  be  hidden  in  a  napkin,  but  lay  your- 
.-^clves  out  fur  usefulness  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  using 
one  talent  well,  God  will  add  unto  you  more.  Never  forget 
that  a  u.seful  life  is  a  happy  life,  and  that  by  doing  what  we 
cin  to  happifj'  others,  we  contribute  to  our  own  happi- 
ness. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  kept  a  journal  or  di:iry,  which 
affords  me  much  satisfaction,  and  can  strongly  recommend 
my  young  friends  to  do  the  same.  Much  of  the  history  of 
this  Church  has  been  collected  from  private  journals;  and  no 
one  that  I  know  of  has  journalized  »o  many  important  inci- 
dents as  an  Elder  in  I.sracl  as  Wilford  Woodruff,  the  President 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  A  great  many  items  have  been 
taken  out  of  liis  journal,  in  compiling  the  history  of 
God's  dealing  with  Hi-  people  in  this  last  dispensation. 
No  one  will  ever  regret  keeping  a  journal  of  their  own 
f  xpericnce,  incorporating  local  and  other  important  events  as 
they  daily  transpire. 


If  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  have  beeu 
either  interested  or  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  a  portion  of 
my  experience  published  under  the  heading  of  "Review 
of  an  Active  Life,"  give  God  our  Heavenly  Father  the 
glory,  for  had  He  not  blessed  me  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  good  health,  and  also  a  goodly  portion  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
my  experience  would  have  been  of  a  very  different  character 
to  what  it  has  been. 

I  might  have  lengthened  out  my  "Review"  to  several  more 
chapters,  incorporating  many  interesting  items  of  history  as 
I  could  find  them  dotted  down  in  my  journal,  giving  day  and 
date  when  they  transpired,  but  fear  they  might  prevent  some- 
thing of  more  importance  to  the  general  reader  from  appear- 
ing in  the  pages  of  the  Instructor. 

George  Goddard. 


PATRIARCHAL    BLESSINGS. 


BY   B.    F.    S. 


T  WANT  to  have  a  talk  with  the  juveniles  on  the  subject 
-*-  of  patriarchal  blessings.  How  common  it  is  for  the  young 
to  want  to  know  what  their  future  life  will  be !  It  has  been 
so  from  the  earliest  historj',  especially  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  But  do  the  juveniles  of  the  present  day  look  to 
the  same  source  that  the  people  of  God  did  anciently?  How 
was  it  with  Jacob  and  Esau?  They  seemed  to  have  great 
confidence  that  their  father,  Isaac,  could,  by  laying  his  hands 
o.ii  their  heads  and  blessing  them  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
tell  them  what  should  befall  them  in  the  future. 

Patriarchal  blessings  are  prophecies  jn-onounced  upon  the 
heads  of  individuals  by  one  who  holds  authority.  The  Patri- 
arch of  the  whole  Church  blesses  an  individual,  and  if  he 
holds  the  Priesthood  he  is  a  iiatriarch  over  his  own  posterity; 
hence,  Jacob,  having  received  the  father's  blessing,  became  a 
patriarch  unto  his  posterity. 

Some  of  the  most  important  iirojiliccies  ever  uttered  were 
lironounced  by  Jacob  when  conlcrring  ble.-siugs  on  the  heads 
of  his  jiosterity,  reaching  down  to  our  day,  when  Ephraim 
should  be  a  multitude  of  nations  and  should  reach  out  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills  (Rocky  Mountains). 
The  anxiety  of  some  people  to  know  of  their  future  leads 
tiiem  to  seek  unto  astrologers,  soothsayers  and  fortune-tellers; 
but  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  them  to  go  to  some 
Patriarch  of  the  Church,  who  would  have  authority  to  .say, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  my  servantl"  l»id  the 
ancient  patriarchs  have  any  more  authority  to  confer  blessings 
than  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints?  \'erily  iki.  Are  the  Saints  of  to-day,  cs])ecially 
the  juveniles,  as  anxious  about  their  patriarchal  blessings  as 
they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago?     I  fear  not. 

1  recollect  the  first  opportunity  that  I  had  of  getting  a 
blcs>ing  under  the  hands  of  a  Patriarch.  It  was  in  1S47, 
when  we  were  fortcd  up  where  Salt  Lake  City  now  stands. 
As  soon  as  the  Patriarch,  Father  John  Smith,  had  a  house, 
so  he  coulil  attend  to  giving  blessings,  I  went  to  get  my 
blessing.  I  felt  very  humlilc,  and  as  though  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  insjiired  man,  and  so  I  was.  Jly  prayer  was 
that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  might  rest  uiion  him,  and  so  it 
did.  He  .said,  among  other  things,  that  I  should  get  my 
friends  and  posterity  together  ami  should  build  uj)  a  city  that 
shiiuld  be  called  Benjamin,  and  that  I  should  jjicside  over  it. 


II 
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At  that  time  I  had  but  a  wife  and  two  children,  though  I  had 
been  married  twelve  years;  now  I  have  (juite  a  numerous 
posterity,  and  preside  in  Benjamin. 


THE     OOSPEL     SEED. 


BY  R.    S.    SPENCE. 


^ 


THE  servants  of  God  bearing  the  message  of  eternal  truth 
to  the  nations,  are  freijuently  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
much  good  is  often  done  by  our  Elders  in  the  advancement  of 
God's  purposes,  when  the  result  is  not  apparent  to  themselves. 
They  often  pass  from  place  to  place,  and  only  drop  one  seed 
of  truth,  which  sometimes  grows  in  snite  of  all  opposition. 
The  circumstance  may  pass  from  the  mind  of  the  Elder,  and 
many  years  elapse  ere  any  apparent  good  results  ;  still,  when 
the  gleaner  comes  along  and  he  sees  the  ear,  perchance  alone, 
among  a  field  of  tares,  it  gives  him  hope,  and  animates  him 
to  search  for  more  that  may  be  hidden  beneath  the  more  pro- 
lific growth  of  tares,  which,  ly  being  raised  up  to  receive  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun  of  eternal  truth  may  bear  much  fruit. 

A  few  months  ago  my  companion  and  I  were  opening  up  a 
new  field,  and  had  aa  appointment  at  a  colored  meeting  housa, 
in  an  entirely  new  neighborhood.  My  companion  was  ill  with 
chills  and  fever,  and  just  before  the  meeting  commenced  he 
had  one  of  the  hardest  chills  I  ever  saw  a  person  have.  I 
saw  him  laid  on  [the  bench  in  the  stand,  and  I  conducted  the 
meeting  alone,  and  as  T  was  speaking,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
of  us  had  the  chill,  as  he  shook  the  stand  so.  Our  congre- 
gation consisted  of  two  white  men,  a  few  women  and  children 
and  one  negro,  jnd  the  prospects  looked  very  gloomy 
indeed. 

Of  course  we  left  no  other  appointment,  and  the  expecta- 
tion was  that  we  would  have  to  "move  on,"  but  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  hearing 
that  some  "Mormons"  were  about,  sent  us  word  that  if  we 
would  come  and  preach  for  him,  he  had  a  school  house  on  his 
land  that  we  could  use.  We  accordingly  sent  our  appointment, 
and  at  the  specified  time,  quite  a  favorable  congregation  had 
assembled. 

After  the  meeting,  this  gentleman  invited  us  home  with 
him.  We  found  him  very  kind  and  courteous,  and  notwith- 
standing I  saw  "Tell  it  All"  on  his  bookshelf,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  he  knew  more  of  "Mormonism"  than 
that  book  contained,  although  it  was  apparently  well  thumbed. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  met  any  of  our  jieople  before,  and  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  related  to  me  the  circum- 
stances. 

Some  years  ago,  he  was  leaving  the  County  seat  in  his 
buggy,  and  on  the  road  saw  a  man  trudging  along,  carrying  a 
valise,  who  looked  very  tired  and  travel-worn.  He  asked  him 
to  ride  with  him,  which  offer  was  very  willingly  accepted,  and 
that  ride  was  the  means  of  causing  .some  seeds  of  eternal 
truth  to  bo  sown  in  that  man's  heart,  tor  the  travel-worn 
sower  was  a  "Jlormon"'  Elder  pa.ssing  from  one  part  of  the 
State  to  another.  The  result  of  that  interview  is  that  a  very 
promising  field  is  now  open,  we  have  many  warm  friends,  and 
the  i)rosi)CCts  are  that  much  gond  will  result  from  our  labors. 
The  aforeiiieutioned  gentleman  is  one  of  our  best  f'riendf,  and 
a  man  of  means  and  intelligence,  and  although  he  has  not  as 
yet   joined   the    Church,    he   is  doing    much    good    by    his 
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courageous  defense  of  the  the  principles  of  truth, 
AH"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  write  this  for  the  encouragement  of  young  Elders,  who 
are  led  to  think  they  are  not  doing  much  good  becau.se  results 
of  their  labors  are  not  directly  manifest.  It  they  are  faith- 
ful they  may  be  assured  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
will  return  after  many  days. 


^»        ^~<H 


THE  EVERLASTING  aOSPEL. 


BY  B.    J.    B. 


An  angel  from  the  courts  above, 
Cominissiuned  with  Jehovah's  love, 
Commanded  men  their  faith  to  prove 
By  obedience  to  the  gospel. 

He  to  the  prophet  did  reveal 
The  records,  under  sacred  seal, 
Which  Hill  Oumorah  did  conceal — 
The  everlasting  gospel. 

God  did  the  prophet's  mind  inspire, 
And  gave  to  him  his  heart's  desire,    , 
And  tilled  his  breast  with  heavenly  fire — 
With  the  everlasting  gospel. 

The  records  from  their  silent  grave 
The  angel  unto  Joseph  gave — 
They  taught  that  men  their  souls  could  save 
By  obedience  to  the  gospel. 

Kepentance,  faith,  baptism  too — 
A  doctrine  that  appeared  quite  new, 
Yet  every  word  therein  was  true — 
Was  the  everlasting  gospel. 

When  Josei>h  did  the  truth  reveal, 
How  did  the  evil  one  then  feel! 
He  tried  to  make  men's  hearts  as  steel, 
And  not  obey  the  gospel. 

Some    t  lends  in  shape  of  men  arose 
And  did  God's  prophet  then  oppose. 
And  friends  soon  turned  into  his  foes, 
And  traitors  to  the  gospel. 

The  sacred  stone  with  light  so  great 
Enabled  .Joseph  to  translate 
The  words  upon  each  golden  plate — 
The  everlasting  gospel. 

But  wicked  men  soon  undertook 
To  steal  from  him  the  sacred  book, 
Bnt  courage  Joseph  ne'er  forsook: 
He  hid  the  sacred  gospel. 

Still  persecution's  dreadful  rage 
Strove  on  to  blot  from  history's  Jiage 
The  inspired  work  of  the  ancient  sage, 
The  everlasting  gospel. 

At  length,  while  penned  in  Carthage  jail, 
Those  holy  men — oh  1  sad  my  tale!  — 
Had  demons  vile  their  lives  assail. 
And  slay  them  for  the  gospel. 

Now,  children,  keep  the  covenant  new, 
And  strive  with  all  your  might  to  do 
The  will  of  God,  and  servo  Him  true, 
By  obedience  to  the  gospel. 


SIS 
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EDITOR. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

JULY    15,    1882. 

EDITORIAL    THOUaHTS. 


RACTICAL  education  is  a  subject  upon 
which   much   more  can  be  written  with 
jirotit   than  appeared  in    our   last  Edi- 
torial   'I'nour.HTS.       It    is    of    vital 
importance  to  us  as  a  people.     The  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  us,  and  the 
labors  our  people  have  to  perform,  de- 
mand   the    highest,    soundest   and    most 
practical   education.      Trained    men    and 
women  are  in  constant  demand.     There  is 
danger  of  the  market  being  over  supplied  ; 
..^  -^-"  ^uch  persons  by  their  practical  skill  make 

t^(*3^^s^  openings  in  business  and  create  a  demand  for 
educated  labor.  Our  society  is  fast  reaching 
such  a  condition  that  parents  who  neglect  to  give 
their  children  proper  and  skilled  training,  are  incur- 
ring a  very  grave  responsibility.  They  start  them 
out  upon  a  road  which  is  beset  with  difficulties  and 
and  may  possibly  terminate  in  misfortune.  Not  only 
must  the  boys  be  educated  and  trained,  but  the  girls  also.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  any  kind  of  an  education 
will  do  for  a  girl;  that  she  is  but  a  cipher  in  the  world,  and 
that  she  must  always  occupy  a  station  where  education  is  not 
needed.  Woman  needs  a  thoroughly  sound,  practical  edu- 
cation not  only  for  herself  and  her  own  life,  but  for  the  effect 
it  will  have  iipon  her  children.  We  think  it  is  vain  for  us  to 
hope  to  raise  a  generation,  or  series  of  generations,  of  great 
men  with  ignorant,  untrained  mothers.  The  history  of  our 
race  teaches  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  results  in 
that  wav. 

But  for  their  own  sakes  girls  should  have  every  advantage 
which  judicious  training  can  give  them.  Vjvcry  girl  in  our 
community  should  lie  taught  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  not 
to  depend  entirely  upon  her  father,  brother  or  some  one  else 
earning  it  for  her.  Of  course,  there  comes  a  time  in  the  lives 
of  most  women  when  their  po.sitions  as  wives  and  mothers 
prevent  them  from  engaging  in  occupations  outside  of  their 
own  households;  but  even  then  the  training  they  have  had  to 
prepare  them  to  sustain  themselves,  is  most  valuable.  There 
are  many  tiranches  of  business  for  which  women  are  better 
fitted  than  men,  and  it  is  pleasing  in  some  respects  to  see  that 
this  fact  is  being  accepted  far  more  widely  than  it  was  some 
years  ago.  It  is  not  pleasing,  however,  to  see  lower  wages 
paid  to  them  for  their  work  than  would  be  paid  to  the  other 
se.x  for  the  same  work,  though  no  better  performed. 

We  arc,  therefore,  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  the  girls 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  u.sefnl  knowledge  and  skill ;  and 
with  thcin,  a.s  with  the  boys,  we  hope  no  branch  of  honorable 
and  nei  cssary  labor  will  be  looked  upr)n  as  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  An  idea  has  grown  up  in  the  world  that  what  arc 
calle<l  the  prnfessions,  are  more  honorable  and  elevated  than 
other  callings  and  pursuits.  Hence  the  aim  of  many  parents 
in  tlie  world  is  to  make  their  sons  preachers,  doctors  and 


lawyers.  Why  should  this  be  so?  Are  they  more  useful 
than  other  men  ?  We  have  proved  that  they  are  not.  When 
our  people  attempted  to  cross  the  plains,  if  they  had  all  been 
preachers,  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  had  known  nothing  else, 
they  would  have  been  in  a  desperate  condition,  even  if  they 
had  not  perished  when  they  came  to  this  valley.  A  good 
teamster  was  of  incomparably  more  value  than  a  fashionable 
preacher;  a  good  whip  saw.ver  or  an  adobe  maker  was  of  far 
greater  use  than  a  learned  lawyer ;  and  a  skillful  farmer  or 
mechanic  was  worth  a  whole  college  of  doctors  It  takes  as 
long  an  apprenticeship  to  make  a  good  mechanic  as  it  does  to 
make  such  lawyers  and  doctors  as  are  too  common  in  the 
world  ;  and  certainly,  in  the  labors  of  mochanism,  brains  are 
as  much  in  demand  as  in  law  and  physic  as  we  see  them 
practiced.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  thought  more  honor- 
ably than  mechanics,  or  their  labors  more  elevated  than 
mjchanism  ? 

We  should  seek  to  elevate  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
branches  of  labor,  and  at  least  give  them  as  honorable  a 
place  as  we  do  these  crafts  which  are  called  the  "learned 
professions."  Skilled,  wise  lawyers  and  doctors  are  vere  use- 
ful men  and  are  not  to  be  despised  in  any  society;  but  these 
professions  are  degraded  and  brought  into  disrepute  and  are 
frequently  made  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  mankind  by 
the  conduct  of  their  members.  An  honorable,  upright 
lawyer  will  not  promote  style  ;  he  will  not  foster  litigation ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  will  give  such  wise  counsel  that  his  clients 
will  escape  trouble.  A  doctor  who  has  comprehensive  views 
of  his  profession  and  its  responsibilities  will  make  it  his  aim 
to  chock  disease,  to  prevent  sickness,  to  teach  the  people  the 
laws  of  life  and  health  and  the  happiness  that  flows  from  their 
observance ;  and  his  own  life  will  be  an  example  of  that 
which  he  teaches  to  others.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  our 
sisters  acquiring  skill  in  this  profession.  Among  their  own 
sex  and  among  children  their  services  ar«  especially  valuable. 
But  the  Latter-day  Saints  should  so  live  that  the  services  of 
physicians  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  needed.  If  we  apply 
the  counsels  the  Lord  has  given  us  respecting  diet  and  our 
mode  of  life,  we  shall  be  the  most  healthy  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

When  we  speak  of  practical  education  we  do  not  mean  an 
education  in  book  learning  ;done.  Some  of  the  most  helpless 
people  we  have  ever  met  in  the  world  have  been  highly  edu- 
cated in  this  sen.se.  Their  minds  have  been  crammed  with 
learning  that  was  of  no  practical  value.  They  might  under- 
stand Greek  and  Latin  perfectly,  be  well-in'brracd  upon  m^ny 
branches  of  science  and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  mathe- 
matical and  speculative  philosophy;  but  know  less  than  a 
child  about  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Probably  with  all 
their  learning  they  could  not  tell  whether  potatoes  grew  in 
the  ground  or  upon  bushes  (and  we  have  met  learned  people 
who  did  not  know  any  more  about  potatoes  than  this],  and 
had  not  skill  enough  to  harne.ss  or  drive  a  horse  or  even  make 
out  an  ordinary  bill  of  sale  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it. 
In  some  countries,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  men  with 
such  learning  may  possess  some  value;  but  in  our  country 
and  with  our  surroundings  the  services  of  a  boy  whose  train- 
ing h.as  been  practical,  yet  who  may  have  no  education  in 
t)Ooks,  would  be  of  far  greater  value  to  himself  and  the  com- 
munity than  theirs.  Education,  therefore,  to  be  valuable 
should  bo  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  people  and 
(he  circumstances  in  which  they  arc  placed.  Years  are  fre- 
quently spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  dead  languages. 
For  certain  purposes  they  are  u.seful  ;  but  tor  the  great  bulk 
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of  the  people  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  acquire 
them. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  British 
exchequer,  a  man  of  talent  and  extensive  acquirements,  in 
delivering  an  address  before  the  university  at  Edinburgh,  told 
a  good  story  on  himself  and  two  learned  companions:  "I 
was  a  few  months  ago  in  Paris,"  said  he,  "and  two  graduates 
of  Oxford  went  with  me  to  get  our  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  and 
if  the  white-aproned  waiter  had  not  been  better  educated 
than  all  three  of  us,  we  might  have  starved  to  death.  We 
could  not  ask  for  our  dinner  in  his  language,  but  fortunately 
he  could  ask  us  in  our  language  what  we  wanted." 

This  waiter  was  probably  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  companions  thoroughly 
understood,  and  may  not  have  been  well  informed  in  other 
directions,  but  he  understood  the  English,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  business,  was  of  far  more  value  to  him,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  employer's  custom- 
ers. 

Of  all  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  need  practical  ability.  We  ought  to  place  a  high 
value  upon  it,  and  to  view  every  branch  of  honest  labor  as 
honorable.  We  take  more  pleasure  in  clasping  the  hand  of 
a  working  man  and  calling  him  our  friend  than  we  do  the 
delicate,  soft  hand  of  the  man  whose  aim  is  to  make  a  good 
living  by  speculation,  by  light  and  easy  labor.  So'also  with 
the  other  sex.  No  true  man  among  us  can  fail  to  respect  the 
women  who  work.  Yet  the  workers  need  education.  Every 
boy  who  aims  to  be  a  mechanic  ought  to  understand  that  he 
cannot  be  a  thoroughly  good  one  without  education.  The 
brain  needs  training,  and  to  be  imbued  with  knowledge,  as  well 
as  the  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  farmer  who  is  edu- 
cated for  his  business,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  it 
than  if  he  were  ignorant,  and  education  wonderfully  enhances 
his  pleasure.  A  girl  who  has  studied  chemistry  will  find 
constant  pleasure  in  her  knowledge  while  preparing  food  for 
the  household  of  which  she  may  form  a  part.  Suitable  edu- 
cation will  add  to  her  ability  to  fashion  garments  for  herself, 
for  members  of  her  own  sex  or  for  the  other  sex.  So  with 
every  department  of  labor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman; 
the  educated  brain,  joined  with  the  deft  and  skillful  fingers, 
will  cause  her  to  excel  in  the  business  she  undertakes,  and 
add  immensely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  laborer. 


''T"^HE  importance  of  steady  application  to  business  and 
-^  being  honest  in  properly  spending  the  time  for  which 
workmen  are  paid,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  story. 
No  education  is  complete  which  fails  to  impress  upon  men  or 
women  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  faithfully  serve  their 
employers  at  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid.  Honesty  of 
this  kind  is  one  of  the  principal  foundation  stones  upon  which 
all  high,  successful  and  truly  happy  characters  rest: 

Several  years  ago  a  large  number  of  men  were  employed 
not  far  from  Boston  to  fill  some  un.sightly  salt  water  flats  and' 
raise  them  above  tide-water.  One  day — it  was  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon — the  contractor  went  out  to  where  a  separate 
gang  were  at  work  in  building  a  sea  wall,  and  when  he  reached 
the  spot  he  found  a  solitary  man  busy  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 
He  had  a  bucket  of  cement  and  a  trowel,  and  was  engaged  in 
"pointing"  the  wall — that  is,  neatly  filling  in  the  seams  and 
interstices  with  bits  of  stone  and  cement.  It  was  nice  work 
and  required  a  competent  workman.  But  why  was  this  man 
here  alone?  The  contractor  asked:  "Where  are  the  rest  of 
ihe  workmen?" 


He  was  told,  it  being  eleven  o'clock,  they  had  gone  for 
their  beer. 

The  contractor  was  curious  to  know  why  this  young  man 
had  not  gone  with  them,  and  upon  questioning  him,  learned 
that  he  never  went  with  them  ;  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
were :  first,  he  did  not  want  the  beer,  being  better  off  with- 
out it;  and,  second,  he  could  not  make  it  seem  quite  right  to 
take  time  that  was  not  his.  The  contractor  heartily  approved 
of  these  reasons,  and  then  looked  the  workman  over  more 
critically.  He  was  young — not  more  than  two  or  three-and- 
twenty;  a  strong,  well-built,  handsome  youth,  with  bright 
eyes  and  an  intelligent  face.  Some  further  conversation 
ensued  between  them  as  to  the  motives  which  prompted  his 
action,  and  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  did  as  he  was 
doing  because  he  thought  it  was  right,  he  said : 

"Why,  no,  sir — I  can't  say  it's  exactly  that.  I'd  do  right 
anyhow,  simply  because  it  is  right;  but  I  do  this  because  I 
want,  one  of  these  day?,  to  be  somebody— to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness, to  do  .something  better  than  working  on  a  level  with  a 
gang  of  navvies." 

He  did  not  know  who  the  contractor  was,  for  he  had 
been  employed  by  a  foreman,  but  he  told  him  to  come  to  the 
paymaster's  office  half  an  hour  after  he  quit  work  at  the  wall, 
as  he  wished  to  see  hira. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  young  workman  presented  him- 
self at  the  office,  where  he  found,  first,  that  it  was  his  employer 
who  had  spoken  with  him  that  forenoon;  and  second,  he 
found  that  said  employer,  or  contractor,  was  in  want  of  a 
trusty  agent  into  whose  hands  he  could  consign  the  entire 
charge  of  overlooking  the  workmen  and  the  work.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  young  man  owned  stock  in  the  enterprise,  and 
in  ten  years  from  that  day  he  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  New  England's  metropolis. 

Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  every 
honest  workmen  meets  with  the  success  and  reward  that  this 
one  did.  This  is  an  exceptional  ca=e  ;  but  experience  proves 
that  workmen  of  this  kind  are  more  successful  in  life,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  t^jose  who  are  dishonest  and  unfaith- 
ful. That,  however,  is  only  a  small  advantage  compared  with 
the  satisfaction,  .self-respect  and  happiness  which  the  faith- 
ful man  has  in  his  life,  and  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
know  him,  in  comparison  with  the  unfaithful  man  or  woman. 


Early  Japanese  Books.— The  earliest  Japanese  printed 
books  were  reproductions  of  Chinese  classical  and  Buddhistical 
works.  The  oldest  which  has  come  down  to  modern  times 
was  reproduced  about  A.  D.  1200;  but  it  showed  that  much 
.skill  had  been  attained  by  the  engravers.  The  first  really 
national  work  printed  in  Japan  was  the  Nihongi,  or  Japan- 
Chronicles,  at  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
it  had  been  in  existence  in  manuscript  most  probably  since  A. 
D.  720.  When  the  Japanese  hero,  Hidcnyshi,  conquered 
Corea  in  1.504,  the  Japanese  found  that  the  ('oreans  had  been 
employing  movable  copper  type  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
One  Corean  book  appears  authentically  to  date  from  1317  and 
1.324,  120  years  before  the  earliest  printed  book  known  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  a  distinct  mention  of  the  production  of 
type  in  Corea,  by  moulding  and  casting,  about  1420.  The 
Japanese  immediately  adopted  the  invention,  and  all  their 
books  for  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward  were  jirinted  with 
movable  types;  but  a  return  was  made  to  blocks,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  the  vast  majority  of  publications.  The 
earliest  illustrated  Japanese  book  known  is  dated  IGlO. 
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WHERE  was  Troy  ?  NoboJy  knows.  In  fact,  many  people 
believe  there  never  was  such  a  place.  They  think  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  sietre  and  capture  of  this  city  by  the  Greeks 
is  an  invention  of  that  very  ancient  poet,  Homer.  Otliers 
consider  that  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
Homer's  grand  poems,  the  story  lias  a  foundation  in  fact. 
It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  legend  cannot  be  true,  for  it 
mixes  up  mortals  and  immortals,  men  and  gods,  women  and 
goddesses  in  an  impossible  and,  to  us,  absurd  manner ;  intro- 
ducing into  the  histoiy  heathen  deities,  whicli,  in  this  day, 
nobody  believes  ever  existed. 

It  is  told  that  three  of  the-c  godde-ses,  in  whom  the  ancient 
r.rceks  believed,  named  Juno.  "\''enus  and  3Iinerva.  had  a 
dispute  as  to  which  uf  them  was  the  fairest.  Jupiter  referred 
the  matter  to  Paris,  a  Trojan  prince.  He  very  foolishly  agreed 
to  act  as  judge,  and  decided  that  \'enus,  the  goddess  of  love 
was  the  most  beautiful.  She  promised  liim  as  a  reward  for 
his  decision  the  must  lovely  woman  on  earth  for  his  wife.  Her 
name  was  Helen,  but,  as  it  happened,  she  was  the  wile  uf  another 
man,  3Icnelaus,  King  of 

Sparta.     A'cnus'  prom-  ^=;r=^~^^^^^^ 

ise,  however,  held  good, 
and  Helen  became  the 
wife  of  Paris.  The 
( treeks  took  up  thecanse 
of  the  injured  husband, 
gathered  together  100- 
ilOO  troops,  invaded  the 
Trojan  territory  and  af- 
ter a  siege  of  ten  years, 
(■ai>tnred  and  destroyed 
Troy.  In  this  campaign 
both  parties  are  said  to 
have  been  aided  by  the 
gods,  some  of  whom  took 
one  side  and  Mune  the 
(itlur.  accoriling  to  their 
.■sympathies  and  inter- 
tsts.  This  war  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken 
place  between  the  years 
ll'.it  atid  1IS4  before 
Christ,  or  when  Kli  was  High   Priest  in  Israel. 

If  Troy  cxi.sted  al  all  it  was  situated  in  Asia  Minur.  Aicunl- 
ing  to  Homer's  poems  it  lay  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Ida,  I'ar 
enough  from  the  sea  lu  allow  of  the  movements  of  two  large 
armies,  and  in  a  position  which  comniandod  a  view  of  the  plain 
befori'  it  ami  ol'  a  smaller  one  l^ehiml.  In  front  of  it  were  two 
rivcr.^.  llic'Siniois  and  the  S<aniander,  which,  afl<T  flowing  in 
parallel  courses  lor  .'■omc  distance,  united  and  emiitied  inio  (he 
Hellespont.  Our  picture  is  intemlcd  to  represent  the  plains  id' 
Troy.  . 

Where  was  llie  llillispoiil  .'  It  is  the  ancient  niiiiie  fur  thai 
narrow  neek  of  water  wliiih  connects  the  Mediterranean  anil  the 
sea  of  .Nlarnioni.  and  known  nowadays  as  the  Manlanelles;  to 
the  north  of  it  lies  Turkey  in  Kurope,  and  to  the  south  Asia  .Minor. 

I>r.  Scldicman,  the  (ierman  traveler,  of  whom  many  of  you 
have  iloubllcss  heard.  Udieve.s  he  has  dug  up  some  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Troy.  He  has  certainly  cxhnmed  sonic  very 
old  ruins  and    found  many  eiirions  weapons,   oi-namenls.   ete. 

But  while  he  thinks  he  has  been  working  away  at  llic  found- 
ations of  old  Troy,  other-   lliink  he  ha-f  acciilentally   bit  u|ioii 


the  site  of  some  unknown  Hunnic  i-ettlement,  Lydian  town  or 
I'hcenician  trading  i)ost.  At  present  no  one  can  jiositively 
decide  either  wav. 


BE     NOT     OVER-CONFIDKNT. 


tiV  J.-iMES   A.    Lin'LE. 


THE  following  circumstance  took  place  with  the  writer 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years : 
There  was  a  protracted  meeting,  or  one  that  continued  from 
day  to  day,  for  several  days  in  the  church  where  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  meeting  and  Sunday  school  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Pious  men  sometimes  came  considerable  distances  to 
attend  such  meetings  and  assist  in  the  good  work  of  convert- 
ing souls. 

Our  house  was  about  a  mi'e  and  a  half  from  the  Presbyterian 
village  church,  where  the  people  with  whom  I  lived  regularly 
attended   the   day  and  evening  services. 

It  was  winter;  the  snow 
13^-;^-.  was  deep  and  sleighing 

i^-r^  excellent.     The  farmers  ' 

5         ■*  5^^  of  those  days  had  but 

£Jte=3  few  fancy  sleighs.    They 

=^,,^_  were  usually  constructed 

'*~'  for    service   as    well   as 

comfort.       The     boxes 
much     resembled      the 
wagon  beds  of  to  day. 
A    pious    gentleman, 
an  old  family  acquaint- 
ance,    was     our    guest 
1     while      attending      the 
:     meetings. 

In  going  to  an  evening 
meeting,  the  seats  being 
full,  I  was  sitting  care- 
le<sly  on  the  edge  of 
the  box.  The  oJd  gen- 
tleman kindly  cautioned 
mo  to  be  careful,  lest  I 
might  fall  out  back- 
wards and  be  hurt.  Not  apprehending  any  danger,  as  I  had 
often  rode  in  that  way  before,  I  made  some  indifferent  reply. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  impress  on  my  mind 
the  danger  of  being  over-confident,  and  especially  of  relying 
too  much  on  my  own  strength  in  the  hour  of  temptatinn. 
Said  he,  "T  will  repeat  to  you  a  pas.sago  of  scripture  which 
you  will  do  well  to  remember  while  you  live:  'Wherefore  let 
him  that  thinkcth  he  standcth  take  heed  lest  he  fall'  "  (/.  (hr. 
..:  ]-2). 

It  .seems,  indeed,  as  though  the  occasion  was  providential. 
That  passage  of  scripture  has  been  an  ever  present  monitor 
from  that  time  to  this.  .Mthoiigh,  as  1  approached  manhood, 
I  bccime  extremely  skeptical  with  regard  to  the  .scriptures,  I 
never  ignored  the  truthfulness  of  this  one  pa.ssage. 

A  wanderer  for  many  years,  without  father  or  mother  or 
other  kindred  to  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare,  when 
surrounded  with  evil  ti-niplations,  "Let  him  that  thinkcth  he 
standcth  take  heed  lest  ho  fall,  '  would  come  to  me  like  the 
oft-repcatcd  warning  of  some  guardian  angel  to  save  me  in 
the  hour  of  peril. 
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A     DIALOGUE. 

Between,    II    Prenhi/terian    Minister  and    a    Traveling    ''Mor 

moil"  Elder,  who  chance  to  Meet  in  a 

Railroad  Car. 


Minister. — I  have  heard  that  you  "Mormons"  have  some 
singular  notions  about  God:  that  is,  that  He  has  a  body  and 
parts  like  a  man. 

Er.DEB. — We  certainly  do  entertain  such  ideas  of  Him,  and 
think  that  our  views  are  sustained  by  the  scriptures. 

M. — Does  not  the  Bible  say  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
those  who  worship  Him  must  do  so  in  spirit  and  in  truth? 

E. — ^Yes;  John  the  Evangelist  makes  this  assertion,  and  I 
do  not  question  its  truth.  Can  you  inform  me  what  a  spirit 
is  like? 

M. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  as  I  have  not  seen  one,  but 
I  conceive  it  to  be  something  which  we  cannot  hear  nor 
see. 

E. — You  certainly  forget  that  Adam  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  in  the  garden,  that  the  Lord  ate  with  Abraham  and 
talked  with  3Ioses  face  to  face. 

M. — -We  have  understood  these  passages  to  be  figurative. 

E. — Can  you  produce  any  proof  from  scriptures  that  they 
do  not  mean  what  they  express  in  words? 

M. — I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  cannot. 

Vj. — Then  you  will  have  to  admit  that  if  God  is  only  a 
.-•pirit.  He  has  a  voice  to  talk,  a  stomach  to  receive  food, 
and  a  face  that  can  be  seen. 

j\L — What  evidence  have  you  that  God  has  a  body  of  flesh 
and  bones? 

E. — John  the  Evangelist  says,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
go>pe!,  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  You  will  probably  agree 
with  me  that  the  Word  here  spoken  of  was  Jesus  Christ? 

M. — I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  admit  it,  because  it  says  in 
the  same  chapter  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men. 

]•]  — It  is  evident  that  the  Word  spoken  of  must  have  been 
an  individual  being,  and  therefore  must  have  had  form, 
ieatures,  etc. 

M. — Your  argument  certainly  appears  quite  reasonable. 

E — Here  then  we  have  two  distinct  organizations  in  one. 
A  Spirit  that  was  God,  and  that  Spirit  occupying  a  body  of 
llesli  and  bones,  but  no  less  a  God  than  before.  This  makes 
the  assertion  of  the  Apostle  John,  that  (!od  is  a  spirit, 
literally  true. 

^L — Your  argument  shows  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Christians  generally  consider  that 
He  was  in  part  human. 

E. — Please  note  the  difFerenoe;  it  is  the  scripture  and  not 
uiy  argument  that  proves  Christ  to  be  God. 

M. — Your  reasoning  goes  to  show  that  God  and  humanity 
may  mingle  together. 

E.  -They  certainly  did  in  the  jierson  of  our  Savior,  and 
this  i^  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  belief  that  God  and 
man  belong  to  the  same  order  of  intelligence. 

I\L — But  was  not  Jesus  Christ  an  exception,  being  made 
human  to  redeem  mankind? 

E  — I  will  admit  that  He  was  human  when  He  siiffereil, 
but  after  I^i^  resurrcctinn  He  was  no  longer  mortal;  yet  lie 
^till  hail  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones. 

.M.  —  I  begin  to  discern  the  force  of  your  idea,  that  God 
and  man  belong  to  the  same  order  of  intelligences. 


p-sv-^ 


E. — In  the  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  we  are  informed 
that  God  created  him  in  His  own  image;  from  which  the 
inference  is  conclusive  that  God  and  man  are  alike  in  body, 
form  and  features. 

^I. — It  is  evident  that  I  shall  have  to  modify  my  views  of 
God,  and  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  a  God  that  I  can  under- 
stand better  than  the  one  I  have  been  worshiping. 


SHIPS  EMBEDDED  IN  THE 
EARTH. 


^HE  number  of  great  vessels  which  have  at  different  pcr- 
-•■  iods  been  swept  into  destruction  by  the  winds  and  waters,  is 
not  to  be  computed.  Suddenly  surprised  by  tornadoes,  mael- 
stroms, gulf-streams,  or  other  tremendous  powers,  hundreds 
of  ships  are  on  record,  that,  hurried  from  their  moorings, 
have  been  driven  inland,  and  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes 
that  followed  the  inundations  of  the  sea.  In  14ri2,  as  some 
men  were  workingamine  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  they  found 
a  ship  one  hundred  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth,  with  anchors 
of  iroa,  and  sails  of  linea,  with  the  remains  of  forty  men. 
Pairre  Naxis  relates  a  like  history  of  another  .such  ship  hav- 
ing been  found  under  a  very  high  mountain.  Eusebius  New- 
combergus,  the  Jessuit,  in  his  fifth  book  of  "Natural  History," 
says,  that  near  the  port  of  Lima,  in  Peru,  as  the  people  we're 
working  a  gold  mine,  they  found  a  ship,  on  which  were  many 
characters  very  different  from  ours.  Strabo  also  relates,  in 
his  first  book,  that  the  wrecks  of  ships  have  been  found  :17.'-) 
miles  from  the  sea. 

Dr.  Plott,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Staff'ordshire,'' 
relates  a  .story,  that  the  mast  of  a  ship,  with  a  pulley  hanging 
to  it,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Greenland  mountains.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  these  ships,  which  have  been  found  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  antediluvian  ships  ?  If  they 
were  (and  mankind  knew  the  use  of  ships  before  the  flood),  it 
is  not  probable  that  all  mankind  except  Noah  and  his  family 
would  have  been  drowned  by  a  deluge  of  waters.  Is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  violent  earthquakes,  since  the  deluge, 
have  been  the  means  of  swallowing  up  these  ships?  But  the 
.sea  must  at  that  time  have  covered  that  part  of  the  land 
where  they  have  been  found. 

In  1G'.I2,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  was  in  two  minutes  totally  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake: many  ships  were  also  swallowed  up.  In  1746,  Callao, 
a  sea-port  town  in  Peru,  was  violently  shaken  by  an  earth- 
(juake,  and  of  r),()0(l  inhabitants,  only  2(l(l  were  .saved.  The 
sea  rolled  in  upon  the  town  in  mountainous  waves ;  .ships  of 
burden  were  conveyed  over  the  garrison  walls :  and  one  shij) 
which  arrived  from  Chili  the  preceding  day,  was  conveyed  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  left  on  dry  ground. 

In  \lb.>,  on  the  1st  of  November,  Lisbon,  in  Portuga',  was 
al.so  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  many  ships  in  the  harbor 
wore  also  swallowed  uj),  only  their  masts  appearing  above 
water:  the  .sea  suddenly  rolled  in  like  a  mountain,  ships  were 
driven  from  their  moorings,  and  to.ssed  about  with  great  vio- 
lence. Cadiz,  on  the  same  day  that  Lisbon  was  destroyed, 
was  violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  yet  nmre  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  wave  coming 
towards  the  town  at  least  sixty  feet  higher  than  common  ;  it 
beat  in  the  breast- work  of  the  walls,  and  carried  pieces  eight 
or  ten   tons  weight  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the   wall,    and 


m 


passed  over  a  parapet  sixty  feet  aluve   the  ordinary  lovel  of 
the  water. 

In  ISls,  an  account  was  received  at  the  Admiralty  of  a  dis- 
cove'y  made  in  South  Africa,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town.  Some  persons  in  digging,  happened  to  strike 
upon  what  appeared  a  beam  of  timber,  but  tracing  it,  they 
found  a  ship  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil.  A  plank  of  it 
accompanied  the  account  of  the  discovery  to  the  Admiralty. 


DESERET  S.  S.  UNION   MEETING. 


OX  Monday  evening,  June  b,  1SS2,  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Upion  was  held  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall. 

Meeting  began  with  music  by  the  choirs  of  the  -oth  and  i'>th 
Ward  Sunday  schools  combined,  under  the  direction  of  Brother 
James  Poulton.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Superintendent  John 
Cowan. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  May  1st,  were  read  and 
approved. 

Assistant  Stake  Superintendent,  William  Willes,  according 
to  appointment,  gave  a  short  address  on  Sunday  school  jubi- 
lees. He  alluded  to  the  present  increased  facilities  our  Sun- 
day schools  have  for  holding  successful  jubilees.  A  Sunday 
.school  jubilee  .should  always  be  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer.  Superintendents  are  left  free  to  do  as  they  think 
best  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  a  jubilee,  but  they, 
and  all  engaged  in  getting  up  jubilees,  should  take  great  care 
that  nothing  improper  or  unprofitable  be  introduced.  There 
is  much  that  is  good  in  the  general  literature  of  the  age  and 
it  can  be  utilized ;  but  everything  selected  should  be  strictly 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Sunday  .school. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  pleasing  variety  of  exercises. 
These  may  consist  of  singing  and  instrumental  mu.sic,  reci- 
tation.s,  select  readings,  short  addresses,  dialogues,  questions 
and  answers,  and  exercises  in  concert  by  classes  or  the  whole 
school.  These  and  any  other  suitable  exercises  may  be  so 
introduced  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  monotony. 

Those  who  read,  speak  or  recite  should  be  able  to  make  all 
hear  easily.  Their  enunciation  should  be  clear  and  di.stinct, 
a.s,  through  poor  delivery  many  pieces  otherwise  interesting 
are,  not  properly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
Solos  and  other  leading  pieces  should  be  rendered  by  the  best 
talent  in  the  school.  Some  of  the  smaller  children  are  often 
better  suited  for  this  purpose  than  older  ones. 

Kvery  one,  teacher  and  scholar,  should  be  given  something 
to  do  in  concert  or  other  pieces.  Every  child,  however  .small 
its  talent,  could  take  part  in  some  exerci.sc.  At  the  same 
time  care  should  be  taken  not  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness or  vain  glory. 

The  speaker  resetted  that  the  time  allowed  him  would  not 
permit  iiC  hi-i  di)ing  the  subjrct  justice.  He  suggested  that 
superintendents  be  careful  to  not  have  their  jubilees  or 
reviews  long  enough  to  make  them  tedious.  Where  they  are 
likely  to  be  so,  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  short  intormis.sion 
as  a  relief 

.X'j.-ixtiiiif  .'>upi'rinlendpnt.  freorge  Clark,  reported  the  .'pth 
Ward  Sunday  .-chool.  It  was  composed  of  about  ninety 
scholars  and  twelve  teachers.  After  the  usual  regular  exer- 
cises, articles  from  the  Jivf.nii.f.  TNSTKr<ToR  were  read  and 
explained  by  a  capable  teacher.  Short  lectures,  recitations  and 
select  readings  were  given  occa.sionally,  care  being  taken  to 


get  the  children  to  speak  deliberately  and  in  a  tone  that  could 
be  heard  by  all  present.  They  introduced  considerable  singing 
between  these  exercises.  He  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of 
their  teachers  and  felt  that  altogether  their  school  was  pro- 
gressing. 

Supt.  Arnold  Giauque,  in  reporting  the  Sixth  Ward  Sun- 
day school,  said  they  made  it  a  point  to  be  punctual  in  opening 
their  school,  which  usually  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
Their  exercises  were  similar  to  those  of  the  school  just 
reported.  There  were  twenty-three  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  scholars  enrolled.  Their  teaching  was  mostly 
oral,  but  they  were  well  supiilied  with  suitable  books.  Their 
martial  band  was  the  first  Sunday  school  band  organized. 
The  members  of  the  band,  who  were  young  men,  deserved 
credit  for  their  willingness  to  respond  to  every  call  of  the 
superintendent.  The  late  respected  Superintendent,  Samuel 
h  Evans,  was  a  friend  to  the  band  and  did  all  he  could  for  its 
encouragement. 

Counselor  Jos  E.  Taylor,  by  request  spoke  a  few  minutes. 
He  referred  to  a  previous  speaker's  remark  that  every  Sun- 
day .school  jubilee  should  begin  with  singing  and  prayer.  He 
remembered  being  at  a  concert  in  one  of  our  Wards  where 
God  was  not  besought  for  a  blessing  either  at  the  beginning 
or  close,  which  he  felt  was  a  very  serious  omission.  Advised 
parents  to  .supply  their  children  with  all  the  necessary  books 
in  Sunday  school.  Spoke  against  the  practice  of  whispering 
in  meeting  or  school  during  the  services  and  urged  all  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy,  to  attend  their  Sunday  school  and 
meetings  and  not  go  on  Sunday  excursions. 

Supt.  Goddard  made  a  few  clo-ing  remarks.  Said  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  would  rest  upon  those  who  would  take 
the  counsel  of  Brother  Taylor,  and  not  spend  their  Sundays 
in  the  canyons  or  im  excursions,  but  in  attending  to  theii  duties. 
Elder  Geo.  Reynolds,  oi  the  Publishing  Committee, 
announced  that  the  first  Union  catechism  on  the  Church 
history  was  ready  for  sale,  containing  questions  and  answers 
on  the  life  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  from  his  birth  to 
his  death.  C  ire  had  been  taken  to  have  it  reliable,  .so  that 
it  would  do  tor  reference  by  youne  or  old. 

During  the  evening  the  Sixth  Ward  martial  band  performed 
several  selections,  and  Professor  Daynes  played  a  solo  on  the 
organ. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  Seventh 
Ward  Sunday  ."chool  would  furiii.sh  music  and  door-keepers, 
the  Twentieth  Ward  l^\iiiday  school  martial  band  would  attend, 
and  Supt.  T.  K  Taylor  would  lecture  on  the  "Duties  of  a 
Sunday  school  teacher." 

Benediction  by  Elder  James  Snarr. 


■'Now." — "Now"  is  a  constant  syllabic  ticking  frmii  the  clock 
of  time.  "Now"  is  the  watchword  of  the  wise.  "Now"  is 
on  the  banner  of  the  prudent.  (iCt  us  keep  this  little  word 
always  in  our  mind;  and  whenever  anything  presents  it.scif  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  work,  whcthci  inent.ilor  physical,  we  should 
do  it  with  all  iiur  might,  remembering  that  "Now"  is  the  only 
time  fur  us.  It  is,  indeed,  a  son-y  way  to  get  thmugh  the  world 
by  puttinir  <>([  till  to-morrow,  sayinir.  "Then"  I  will  doit.  No! 
this  will  never  an.swer.     "Now"  is  ours,  "Then"  niav  never  be 


Ik  you  can  trust  your  neighbor  you  may  possibly  be  a  credu- 
lous man,  but  if  you  can  honestly  trust  yourself  you  must  be 
a  good  one. 


^ 
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THE    CASTES    OF    INDIA. 


IN  all  nations  there  are  class  differences  and  distinctions;  but 
the  most  strict  and  definite  are  those  which  have  existed 
for  years,  and  are  still  kept  up  in  India. 

The  English  term  "caste"  is  known  among  the  natives  of 
India  as  "jaat,''  and  holds  sway  over  the  whole  population, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  learned  or  unlearned. 

The  chief  is  the  Brahmin,  or  priestly;  secondly,  the  war- 
riors; thirdly,  the  merchants;  and  fourthly  the  laborers,  or 
sudras,  or  coolies. 

All  these  different  castes  have  certain  and  stated  employ- 
ments and  pursuits,  from  which  they  will  not  depart,  and 
which  have  been  followed 
by  their  ancestors  ever 
since  the  foundation  of 
their  societj',  as  set  forth 
in  the  laws  of  Menu,  dat- 
ing from  nine  hundred 
years  B.  C. 

The  Hindoos  are  very 
strict  in  the  observance  of 
all  the  requirements  of 
caste,  and  will  do  and  suf- 
fer much  in  carrying  them 
out.  They  also  practice  a 
great  amount  of  .self-denial 
and  self-torture  in  connec- 
tion therewith;  and  they 
consider  it  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  be  debarred  from 
the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

In  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage, if  the  daughter  of 
a  Brahmin  should  marry 
any  one  of  inferior  caste, 
their  children  would  be 
classed  among  the  lowest 
and  most  degraded  (the 
pariahs). 

The  different  trades,  oc- 
cupations and  callings  fol- 
lowed by  persons  of  the  dif- 
ferent castes  must  not  on 
any  account  be  pursued  by 
any  others ;  and  in  fact,  no 
consideration,  either  of  gain 
or  loss,  would  offer  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  them 
to  deviate  therefrom,  or 
to  neglect  to  do  anything  that  their  caste  required  of  them. 

The  homage  and  reverence  which  is  paid  the  Brahmins  by 
the  lower  castes,  is  not  considered  degrading  but  i<n  honor 
conferred  upon  those  who  render  it,  even  to  the  placing  of  the 
head  of  the  inferior  under  the  foot  of  the  superior.  In  this 
connection  I  may  state  that  while  in  Calcutta  I  anointed  and 
laid  hands  upon  a  Hindoo  groom  who  was  suffering  from  a 
very  .severe  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  Having  obtained  relief 
during  the  administration,  he  interrupted  my  concluding  words 
over  hi.s  head  by  exclamations  of  surprise  and  jq^,  and  when 
I  sat  down  on  a  chair,  he  came  and  placed  my  foot  upon  his 
head,  crying  out  with  much  fervor,  "Esoo  Mnssec  auch.  a  hi," 
(Je.sus(;hrist  is  true.  I 


The  effects  of  caste  in  many  ways  are  very  noteworthy 
and  singular,  much  having  been  written,  and  many  volumes 
filled  upon  the  subject  by  European  residents  and  observers. 
All  those  pursuits  which  are  of  a  sedentary  nature  are 
followed  by  persons  whose  make  up  physically  is  quite  sl'm  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  hard  workers  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  stalwart  appearance. 

There  are  many  who  lose  their  juat  and  are  under  the 
necessity  of  joining  the  independent  communities  who  do  not 
own  any  allegiance  to  the  ancient  order,  and  who  are  presided 
over  by  men  of  superior  ctipabilities,  some  of  whom  arrogate 
to  themselves  divine  attributes  and  authority,  which  their  fol. 
]owers  cheerfully  accord  to  them.     In  numerous  instances,  as 

the  Mahomedans  are  active 
prcselyters,  many  join  that 
faith,  and  become  good 
jNIus-sulmen. 

II'  we  may  judge  of  caste 
by  its  results,  it  has  a  tei.- 
dency  to  keep  a  commu- 
nityin  a  stereotyped,  unpro- 
gressivt  condition,  although 
it  has  its  advantages  in 
other  respec's. 

Like  many  other  man- 
made  systems  it  will  have 
to  give  way  to  the  onward 
march  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth,  in  which 
all  our  pursuits  and  regu- 
lations will  be  ^uperintend- 
ed  by  an  inspired  priest- 
hood. May  the  Lord  bast- 
(n  the  day  for  its  accom- 
pli.shaeot. 

The  caste  to  which  a  na- 
tive of  India  belongs  is  read- 
ily indicated  by   his   dress. 
The  costume  of  the  lead- 
ing figure   in    the    picture 
shows    that    he    is   of  the 
Biahmin,  or  highest  caste, 
while    that    of   the    other 
goes  to  prove  that  he   be- 
longs to  thesudra,  or  lower 
caste.      Between   the    two 
extremes  in  caste  here  in- 
dicated there  are  numerous 
grades,  requiring  many  va- 
riations in  the  style  of  dress 
to  distinguish  them.      It  would  lake  a   long  time  to  learn  all 
about  these   various  distinctions,  and   a  description  of  them 
would  not  be  inteiesting.  W. 


Honest  and  courageous  people  have  very  little  to  say  about 
either  their  courage  or  their  honesty.  The  sun  has  no  need 
to  boast  of  his  brightness,  nor  the  moon  of  her  effulgence. 


Be  frank  with  the  world.  1"  rankness  is  the  child  of  honesty 
and  courage.  Say  just  what  you  mean  to  do  on  every  occasion, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  you  mean  to  do  what  is  right. 
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I>IALOOUE  ON  HO^NIE  DUTIES. 


II.     JI.     w. 


Fninh  Inixy  cleaning  Jiis  fntlier!!  hoots 
ih'cnscil /or  waJ/.'iiir/, 


Willie  OlllfS, 


WiLI.rE. — Good  evening.  Frank! 

Frank. — Good  eveninir,  Willie! 

W. — Are  you  coniin?  out  for  a  little  while? 

F.— Not  this  evening,  Willie. 

W.— How  is  that? 

F. — I  liave  too  much  work  to  do. 

W. — But  ean't  you  leave  some  of  it  till  mornins:? 

F. — No:  T  shall  have  no  time  in  the  mornins. 

W. — Why  not?  It  will  be  Sunday;  you  will  not  have  to  go  to 
work. 

F. — I  know  it  will  be  Sunday;  still,  I  eoidd  not  leave  ujy 
Work  till  morning. 

W.— Why  not  ? 

F. — Simply  because  it  will  be  Sunday. 

W. — That  would  be  the  veri,'  reason  why  T  should  leave  it. 

F. — But,  Willie,  if  you  left  so  much  work  to  do  on  Sunday 
morning  how  would  you  manage  to  t'et  to  school  in  good  time? 

W.  —  I  should  not  go  to  school. 

F. — That  would  be  the  way  with  mc;  that  is  tlii'  reason  I  am 
anxious  to  complete  my  work  to-night,  for  I  never  stay  away 
from  school  except  in  case  of  sickness 

W. — Have  you  nuicli  more  to  do  now? 

F. — Yes,  I  have  considerable  to  do  yet;  I  was  rather  late 
getting  home  this  evening. 

W. — What  have  you  to  do  besides  cleaning  boots? 

F. — I  have  my  own  and  my  sister's  shoes  to  clean,  the  wood 
to  chop,  and  the  yard  to  iiutke  tidy.  I  never  leave  an.v  of  my 
wrtrk  till  Sunday  lunrnin!;:  you  know  the  cMjuimand  of  the  Ltird 
unto  us  is.  '"Six  days  shalt  tliju  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.  " 

W. — Is  anything  the  matter  with  yo>ir  father,  Frank? 

F. — Nothing;   I  am  thankful  to  say  he  is  i|uitc  well. 

W. — Then  what  is  the  reason  he  does  not  clean  his  own  boots? 

F. — -He  coidd.  certainly,  but  I  should  be  very  soiry  to  see 
him  doit  while  I  was  al  home.  3Iybrotlu'r  George  always  used 
to  do  tliem,  but  when  he  was  called  on  his  mission  I  asked  bini 
to  teach  me  how  to  clean  them,  ami  now  1  always  consider  that 
a  part  of  my  duty,  lor  father  is  very  tired  when  he  comes  hume. 
and  needs  rest. 

W. — .\nd  arc  you  not  tired,  too?  you  work  with  him  all  day, 
don't  you? 

F. — Yes ;  but  he  docs  all  the  hardest  work. 

W. — Well,  .so  he  ought  ;  he  is  a  man.  and  vuu  are  only  a  lit- 
tle boy. 

F. — (fin'xlliiir/  up.)  I  am  twelve  ycaiy  old  it'  I  am  lilili';  my 
briithcr  George  bcL'an  to  help  father  when  he  was  ten  yearsold. 
ami  be  was  not  any  bigiicr  than  I  am  when  he  was  at  my  aL'C. 
anil  when  he  went  away  on  his  mission  he  was  nearly  six  fci't 
high.  He  told  me  I  should  soon  grow  when  I  began  to  hclji 
father,  and  I  ni  sure  I  have  grown  a  little  already. 

W. — Well.  T  have  not  begun  to  work  yet,  except  doing  chores 
around  the  hou.se  and  going  errands. 

F. — I  see;  that's  how  it  is  that  you  have  all  your  work  done 
.so  early. 

W. — But  I  have  not  'hopped  my  wood,  1  have  left  that  to 
do  in  the  nn>rning. 

F. — What  a  pity  you  did  not  fini>h  all  up  before  you  came 
out :  vou  woidd  have  felt  so  much  belter  !     Mv  mother  s  njolio 


is,  '"Alwavs  do  .vour  work  first  and  aftcnvards  play;"  I  have 
tried  it,  and  I  find  it  the  best  way  at  all  times. 

W. — I  am  afraid  if  T  adhered  to  that  motto.  T  .'<linuld  never 
get  any  play . 

F. — I  think  you  would,  and  you  would  soon  Hud  that  the  less 
you  had  of  it  the  less  .vou  would  wish  for  it.  It  is  so  with  luo 
I  assure  you. 

W. — Well  I'll  think  over  what  you  say  Frank,  because  we 
have  always  been  the  best  of  friends. 

F. — And  I  hojie  we  always  shall  be,  Willie. 

W. — But  you  will  hurry  up  and  come  out  a  little  while  this 
evening,  won't  you? 

F. — No,  indeed,  Willie  ;  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
You  sec  I  have  the  .shoes  to  do  now,  besides  the  wood,  and  T 
am  al'raid  father  will  be  calling  us  to  jirayers  before  I  get 
through,  and  we  have  only  live  minutes  afterthecall  before  we 
are  expected  to  be  seated  ready  to  hear  father  read  a  ]iiirtion 
of  the  word  of  God,  or  to  respond  if  he  should  call  >ipou  one 
of  the  family  to  read.  So  I  will  wish  you  a  good  evening, 
Willie,  for  indeed  I  have  not  another  minute  to  spare. 

[Froiil:  Iiiirriis  off.       Wil/i(  lirsilnleg,  llirn  !soh'loipii:.cii.) 

I  believe  I'll  go  home  and  finish  up  my  chores  to-night  and  be 
ready  for  school  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  l^'rank  shall  not 
]iass  me  liy  in  all  good  (|ualitios  if  I  can  helj)  it ;  I  feel  delcr- 
mined  to  try  his  mother's  motto,  do  my  work  first  and  after- 
wards jjlay. 

(Hnrricx  off.) 


xm 
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BOYS,  STAY  AT  HOlSrE. 


Home  is  the  place  for  nil  lit-tle  boys  to 
be  af-ter  dark.  They  should  not  be  I'lm- 
ninn-  ill  the  streets  at  night.  By  do-ing 
so  they  are  apt  to  learn  bad  hab-its  from 
old-er  boys.  Boys  do  not  learn  any-thinsi; 
good  by  bc-ingout  at  late  hours.  If  they 
arc  not  in  mis-chief  they  are  most  like-ly 
as-so-ci-at-ing  with  bad  boys  who  will,  ii' 
they  eon-tiinie  lo  keep  their  ('om-})any, 
lead  them  to  do  wrong. 

\\'iek-ed  men  arc  gen-ei-al-iy  those  who 
were  dis-o-be-di-ent  to  their  par-en ts  when 
they  were  young,  and  who  were  to  be 
found  in  the  streets  at  niglit  in  bad  com- 
])aiiy. 

A  young  boy  of  oui'  ae-tiuaint-ancc  was 
ar-rcst-ed  latc-ly  for  bicak-ing  in-to  a 
house  and   steal-ing.      His    fa-ther,   who 
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died  a  few  months  since,  was  a  ver-y  good 
man.  His  moth-er  is  al-so  a  good  wo- 
man. Peo-ple  who  knew  them  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  their  hoj  had  been 
guil-ty  of  such  a  crime.  He  nev-er 
learned  it  from  his  par-ents.  They  taught 
him  to  be  hon-est;  and  they  gave  him  a 
chance  to  learn  a  good  trade,  that  he 
might  earn  a  liv-ing.  But  he  spent  his 
e-ven-ings  on  the  streets,  play-ing  with 
bad  boys.  To  get  mon-ey  to  spend  with 
them,  he  com-menced  steal-ing  from  his 
em-ploy-er's  till.  Af-ter  a-while  this  was 
found  out,  and  he  ran  a-way.  The  next 
that  was  heard  of  him,  he  had  turned 
out  a  bur-glar,  and  was  lodged  in  jail. 
Thus  he  brought  dis-grace  on  him-self 
and  sor-row  to  his  poor  wid-owed  moth-er. 
He  may  re-form  now,  and  yet  grow  to  be 
a  good  man;  but,  if  he  does,  he  will  nev-er 
for-get  what  he  ha«  done,  or  for-give  him- 
self for  it. 

Boys  should  eith-er  go  to  bed  soon  af- 
ter dark  or  find  some-thing  at  home  to 
in-struct  or  a-muse  them  du-ring  the  eve- 
ning. They  will  then  be  where  their  par- 
ents can  look  af-ter  them,  and  see  that 
they  are  do-ing  noth-ing  wrong.  If  they 
try,  boys  can  find  as  much  a-muse-ment 
at  home  as  any-where  else.  If  they  stay 
at  home  while  they  are  young  they  will 
love  it,  and  will  have  no  de-sire  to  ram- 
ble in  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  dis-turb  peo-ple  when  they  get  old-er. 
They  will  want  to  spend  their  time  learn- 
ing some-thing  that  will  ben-e-fit  them- 
selves and  oth-ers.  Such  boys  will  o-bey 
their  par-ents,  and  will  be  a  com-fort  to 
them.  'They  will  al-so  gi'ow  up  to  l)e 
good  men,  and  will  be  an  hon-or  to  their 
par-3nts,  to  them-selves  and  to  so-ci-e-ty. 
They  will  al-so  be  true  Lat-ter-day  Saints: 
for  those  who  o-bey  their  j)ar-ents  -will 
keep  the  com-niand-ments  of  the  Lord. 


PRIMARY     MEETINGS. 


BY   A.    DALRYMPLE. 


I'm  fond  of  our  primary  meetings ; 

With  plesure  T  linger  among 
Our  juvenile  brethren  and  sisters, 

Where  the  praises  of  Jesus  are  sung. 

My  heart  is  quite  filled  with  emotion, 
As  the  future  looms  \ip  to  my  view, 

And  the  spirit  inspires  to  devotion, 
Then  let  us  be  faithful  and  true. 

Let  us  seek  to  unite  our  endeavors 
To  train  up  the  youth  of  our  land  ; 

When  armed  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
They'l  prove  an  invincible  band. 

May  they  rise  above  all  opposition, 
And  shout  from  the  battlements  high ;   . 

May  the  arm  of  Jehovah  protect  them, 
That  their  enemies  they  may  defy. 

0,  God,  let  Thy  spirit  inspire  them 
That  their  faith  may  be  mighty  in  Thee, 

To  tearing  down  strongholds  of  Satan, 
And  setting  a  captive  world  free. 

When  Jesus  shall  come  in  His  glory, 

May  their  garments  be  spotless  and  white  ; 

With  oil  in  their  lamps,  trimmed  and  burning. 
With  the  sanctified  may  they  unite. 


LITTLE  FINGERS. 


Busy  little  fingers. 
Everywhere  they  go ; 

Rosy  little  fingers. 
The  sweetest  that  I  know. 

Now  into  my  work-box. 
All  the  buttons  finding. 

Tangling  up  the  knitting. 
Every  spool  unwinding. 

Now  into  the  basket. 

Where  the  keys  are  hidden. 
So  mischievous-looking, 

Knowing  it  forbidden. 

Then  in  mother's  tresses. 
Now  her  neck  enfolding. 

With  such  sweet  caresses. 
Keeping  off  the  scolding. 

Darling  little  fingers, 

Never,  never  still ; 
IMake  them.  Heavenly  Father, 

Oue  day  do  Thy  will. 
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Words  by  Lola, 
Moderato. 


THE    SACRAMENT. 


Music  by  John  Detton. 
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Lit  -  tie     ones,  the  Sav  -  ior  loves  you;  For  He   died  that  j'ou  might   live:  Would  you  feel   that  He     approves  you? 
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Heed  the  words  His      servants 
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give. 
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Come    to      Sab  -  bath      school  each     Sun  -  day,     Couie  with    wise      and 
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day     Saints    may    take    the 
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If  you've  hurt  a  little  brother, 

Or  to  sister  been  unkind, 
Cross'd  your  father  or  your  mother, 

Failing  their  good  words  to  mind — 
If  you  feel  yourself  offended, 

Rest  not  with  a  wrong,  content : 
All  such  things  should  be  amended. 

Ere  you  take  the  sacrament. 

While  you  eat  and  drink,  'tis  fitness 
In  your  little  hearts  to  pray ; 

For  this  token  is  a  witness 
That  you  will  the  Lord  obey; 
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Pray  to  Him,  and  He  will  hear  you, 
And  His  Spirit  will  be  lent. 

And  good  angels  will  be  near  you 
While  you  take  the  sacrament. 

Little  children,  love  the  Savior! 

For  He  died  that  you  might  live; 
Lay  aside  all  rude  behavior, 

And  He  will  your  fauls  forgive : 
Fear  no  harsh,  unkindly  sentence, 

Mercy  sweet  from  heav'n  is  sent; 
Come  with  fiiith  and  true  repentance, 

And  panake  the  sacrament. 
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THE    BOY    FOR    ME. 


His  OHp  is  old,  but  his  hair  is  gold, 

And  his  face  is  as  clear  as  the  sky, 
And  whoever  he  meets,  on  lanes  or  streets. 

He  looks  him  straij^ht  in  the  eye, 
With  u  fearless  pride  that  has  naught  to  hide, 

Though  he  h(iw,s  like  a  little  knight. 
Quite  debonair,  to  a  lady  fair, 

With  a  smile  that  is  swift  as  light. 

Does  his  mother  call  ?     Not  kite,  or  ball. 

Or  the  prettiest  game,  can  stay 
His  eager  feet  as  he  hastens  to  greet 

Whatever  she  means  to  say. 
And  the  teachers  depend  on  the  little  friend 

At  school  is  his  place  at  nine, 
With  his  lessons  learned,  and  his  good  marks  earned, 

All  ready  to  toe  the  line. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  him,  too. 
This  boy  who  is  not  too  big 


For  a  morning  kiss  from  mother  and  Sis, 

Who  isn't  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
But  gentle  and  strong,  and,  the  whole  day  long, 

As  merry  as  boy  can  be. 
A  gentleman,  dears,  in  the  coming  j'ears. 

And  at  i)re»enl  the  boy  for  mo. 
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